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OYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


Instituted 1822. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1830. 
nder the immediate Patronage of 
Her Majesty the QUEEN. 
His Royal Highness the Prince of WALES. 
Her Royal Highness the Princess of WALES. 

His Royal Highness the Prince CHRISTIAN. 
Her Royal Highness the Princess CHRISTIAN. 
His Royal Highness the Duke of CAMBRIDGE. 
President—The Earl ot DUDLEY. 
Principal—Professor W. STERNDALE BENNETT. 


The next STUDENTS’ CONCERT, open to Subscribers, 
Members, and Associates, will take place at the Institution on 
THURSDAY Evening next, the 27th inst., commencing at 8 


o'clock, 
By order, JOHN GILL, Secretary. 
Royat Acapgmy or Music, 
4, Tenterden-street, Hanover-square. 


NSTRUCTION IN SCIENCE AND ART FOR 
WOMEN 


With-the general assistance of the following :— 
The Duchess of St. Albans. Mrs. Edgar Bowring. 
The Countess of Derby. Mrs. Bruce. 
The Countess of Tankerville. | Mrs. Higford Burr. 
The Countess de Grey and | Mrs. Thomas King Chambers. 





Ripon. Mrs. Henry Cole. 
The Countess Granville. Mrs. Cowie. 
The Countess Cowley. Mrs. W. E. Forster. 
The Lady Elcho. Mrs. Hooker. 
The Lady Dorothy Nevill. Mrs. Henry Huth. 
The Hon. Mrs. F. Byng. Mrs. Layard. 
The Hon. Mrs. C. Grey. Mrs. Lyon Playfair. 
Lady Northcote. Mrs. Granville Ryder, 
Lady Sandford. Mrs. Nassau Senior, 
Lady Wyatt. Mrs. Hugh Smith, 


be cca Meyer de Roths- | Miss Thackeray, 
c 


Mrs. Thring. 
Mrs. Baden Powell. 


Mr. ERNST PAUER, will deliver a series of Six Lectures 
‘On the CLAVECIN and the PIANOFORTE,” their history and 
Musical Literature, illustrated by performances on the Piano- 
forte, in the Lecture Theatre, South Kensington Museum, on 
Wednesday Afternoons, Nov. 16th, 23rd, 30th, Dec. 7th, 14th, 
and 2ist, at 2.30r.m. Tickets for the Course, 10s. 6d.; single 
admission 2s.6d. A Syllabus will be issued on the day of each 
lecture. Schools and Families can obtain Six Tickets at the 
price of Five. 

Ladies who may wish to attend this course of Lectures, are re- 
| nner to apply for Tickets by letter, to the Hon. and Rev. 

rancis Byng, , South Kens’ m Museum. Tickets 
can also be ed at the Catalogue Sale Stall at the Museum, 
or will be forwarded on receipt of Post Office Order, made pay- 
able to the Treasurer, at the Post Office, 8, Fulham-roai, 
Brompton, 8. W. 


IGNOR MARIO’S LAST CONCERT TOUR 
and the CHEVALIER DE KONTZKI’S PIANOFORTE 
RECITALS (through the principal towns of the United King- 
dom) will commence September 5th. Artists—Mdlle. Liebhart, 
Signor Mario. Violin, Signor Sivori (his first appearance in 
England these four years). Solo Pianoforte, Chevalier de 
Kontzski. Conductor, Mr. Walter Maynard. Acting Manager, 
Mr. R. D’Oyly Carte. All communications respecting en- 
rene to be addressed to Messrs. Rudall, Rose, Carte 
= (Opera, Concert, and Choir Agency), 20, Charing-cross, 
mdon, 


RIGHTON.—MR. KUHE’S SECOND PIANO- 
FORTE RECITAL, WEDNESDAY next. Mr. Kuhe will 











play Beethoven’s Sonata in A, No. 2, Op. 2; Weber’s Sonata A 

t; Heller’s Pastorale ; Chopin’s Marche Funebre; Cowen's 

; Thalberg’s Ballade; Lizt’s Lucia; and some of his 
ns. 


compositio; 





AGANINI REDIVIVUS, 


VIOLINIST AND COMPOSER. 


success and popularity of the above wonderful 
Artist and Musician! Extraordinary enthusiasm created by his 
| oda nea at the Exhibition Concerts, Hull (12), and at Mr. 

alton’s Grand Concert in the Central Hall, Darlington, also at 
the grand Concerts between the pieces in the Theatre Royal, 


Greenock (3), and at Theatre Royal, Paisley (8). 
Return engagements settled for all the above. 


its settled for Ulster Hall, ‘‘ Monday Popular Con- 
and for *‘ Saturday ane Concerts,” Aberdeen, 
‘oncerts,” City Hall, 


certs, . 
and pen for ‘‘ Saturday Evening 
c) House, Wolverhampton, 


lasgow, c. 
PAULINE TRAVANZA, mezzo-soprano vocalist, and Malle. 
wae, juvenile singer, appear at each Concert with Paganini 


vus. 
Plenty of open dates for October, November, and December. 
: Offica, —— to Paganini Repivives (all 


letters are ensured an immediate reply). 


NOW READY, 
Price 1s.; by Post, Fourteen Stamps. 





JUDAS MACCABAUS. 


COMPOSED BY 


GEORGE FREDERICK HANDEL. 
IN COMPLETE VOCAL SCORE. 


With Accompaniment for the Organ or Pianoforte 


BY 


DR. JOHN CLARKE. 





LONDON : 


CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 
201, REGENT STREET, W. 





NOW READY, 
Price 1s.; by Post, Fourteen Stamps. 





THE STABAT MATER. 


COMPOSED BY 


ROSSINI. 





VOCAL SCORE, 
WITH PIANOFORTE OR ORGAN ACCOMPANIMENT. 





NOW READY, 
Price 1s. ; by Post Fourteen Stamps. 


THE MESSIAH. 
COMPOSED BY 
GEORGE FREDERICK HANDEL. 


THE ACCOMPANIMENT ARRANGED FOR THE 
ORGAN OR PIANOFORTE 


Lonpon : 


CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 
201, REGENT STREET, W. 








BY 


WILLIAM HORSLEY, Mus. Bac. Oxon. 


————— 


LONDON: 


& CO. 


LIMITED, 
201, Recent Srreer, W. 





NOW READY, 
Price 1s. ; by post, Fourteen Stamps. 








TR, and MDME. PATEY beg to announce that 
km return to town on the 25th inst., for the winter 
season. 


Burghley-road, Highgate-road, N.W. 





MSS BEREY-GREENING requests that all 
communications relative to Concert engagements, Les- 
for town or out, be addressed to her, care 


sons or Oratorios, 
of Mesars. Chappell, 50, New Bond-street, London, W. 











by J. L. Hatton. 


HARLEY VINNING will Sing at the 
wrmonic Hall, Liverpool, 27th inst., a new baritone 
‘atchfire,” written — and com d ex- 





. A. 
Address, 18, Malcolm-road, 


inning returns to 
Penge, 8.E, 


THE CREATION, 


JOSEPH HAYDN. 
VOCAL SCORE WITH PIANOFORTE ARRANGEMENT 


BY 


THE CHEVALIER NEUKOMM. 


— 


and small size of this Edition render it 
for Vocalists and the Pianoforte 
k for the hearers of the Oratorio. 





LONDON : 
CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, Fiat sould be without this invaluable Losengs. fe 






N DME. R. SIDNEY PRATTEN, Teacher of the 

Guitar and Concertina, begs to inform her friends and 
pupils that she has returned to town for the winter season, 3%, 
Welbeck-street, Cavendish-square, W. 


N DME. HELENA WALKER begs to announce 

that all Communications respecting engagements for 
Oratorios, Concerts, &c.. must be addressed to her residence, 6, 
West Bank-road, Edge-lane, Liverpool. 


MS ROBERTINE HENDERSON begs to an- 

nounce she will return to town for the winter scason, 
November 2nd. She will sing the 24th inst., at Frome; 
25th, Clifton (evening) ; 26th, Clifton (morning!; 27th, Weston- 
super-Mare ota | and evening) ; 28th, Bath (evening); 29th, 
Bath (morning) ; November Ist, Chatham; 4th, Barnsbury 
Institute; 15th, Brunswick louse; December 14th, Hackney 
Institute ; January 8rd, 1871, Newbury; Sth, Swindon; 10th, 
Maidstone. 19, Newman-street, W 


N ISS C. PELZER has returned to Town for 
i the Season. Letters for lessons on the Piano, Concertina 
and Guitar, to be sent to 20, Westbourne-park-terrace, Harrow- 
road, Bayswater, W. 

“FINHAT’S THE WAY FOR WILLIE AND ME.” 
Words by the Kttrick Shepherd. Music by Kata Lucy 
Warp, composer of ‘‘ He is upon the lonely iy a Miss 
Katharine Poyntz will sing this popular seng at Manchester, 
24th, and by special request, at Buraley; 27th. Warexes & Co., 
16, Hanover-street, W. 








Just Published. 
A MARSEILLAISE. Fantasie Militaire sur 
Y’Hymne nationale des Frangais. By EUGENE 
LORAINE. Price 4s. Post free for 26 stamps. 
— & Co., 16, Hanover-street, London, and all Music- 
sellors. 





OBERT COCKS & CO.’S NEW MUSIC. 
THE PRINCESS LOUISE QUADRILLES, for 


the pianoforte, will be ready in a few days. 


OTICE.—MR. W. T. WRIGHTON'’S NEW 
SONGS and BALLADS.—Messrs. ROBERT COCKS & 
CO., New Burtington-street, London, respectfully inform the 
musical public that they are, and have been for many poe, the 
sole publishers of Mr. Wrighton’s Songs and Ballads. Cata- 
logues gratis and post free. 
ORAH, SWEET NORAH. New Ballad, issued 
this day. No. 1 in D, No. 2in F. Music by W. T. 
WRIGHTON (illustrated title). 3s, ; free b pot sclnnes each, 
«Promises to attain the popularity of ‘ Kathleen Mavourneen,’ ” 
“The melody once heard is not readily forgotten.” 


BUILT A BRIDGE OF FANCIES. An easy 
Song. Words by Miss Mrixn. Music by ANNEFRICKER. 
“A charming song; sure to become a favourite.”—Liverpoot 
Journal, 3s. ; free by post 18 stamps. 
VAR AWAY. Song by Miss M. LINDSAY 

(Mrs. J. W. Bliss). ‘‘ There is great beauty in this melody.” 
—Vide Standard. The melody isco aweet and plaintive.”—Vide 
Brighton Gazette. The same for pianoforte, by Cant Luin. 
Free by post for 18 stainps each. 

H, DOUBTING HEART! Mr, A.S. GATTY'S 
( Latest Song. Post free for 18 stamps, ‘‘ This setting of 
Miss Proctor’s exquisite little song shows purity of taste and 
musical fecling.”” — Vide Edinburgh Courant, June 1, 1870, 
Published only by Ronsnt Cocks & Co., New Burlington-street, 
London. Order of all Musicsellers. 


“JRISH DIAMONDS,” ‘*MUSIC BOX,” and 
‘MONOGRAM CAPRICE,” latest compositions of 

Witte Pars for the Pianoforte. 

Cuar.es Jerrxnys, 57, Berners-street. 


TNO CHORAL SOCIETLES.—Now published, 
“In the beginning was the Word.” Sacred Cant:ta, com- 
posed by Lro Kxasuscn, Mus, D. Score, with Piano or Organ 
Accompaniment, 48. nett. or each 10 copies to Choral 
Societies, £1 5s, Orchestral ) mae may be had on application. 
London; Avorner & Co., 86, Newgate-atreet, City. 


ICKET OFFICE.—To Let the Ticket Office, 
T tozether with Premises suitable for a Music Warehouse, 
at the entrance to St. George's Hall, Regent-street, North. 
Apply to W. Wilkinson, St. George's Hall. 


QO MUSICSELLERS.—A Gentleman of many 

years’ experience, and having a thorough knowledge of 

the trade, is open to an engagement aos Manager, Principal, 

Assistant, or Traveller, in Town or Country. Address, J. K., 
care of Ww. Czerpy, Musicseller, 81, Regent-street, W. 


ANTED A SITUATION AS RESIDENT OR 
DAILY GOT ERAS fe young as = 
y ” ool, 
takes situativaress, K. Be Miss Faylor, 6%, Lamb's Conduite 
street, Russell-square. 


























, and as a R. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE.— 


in a and enriching the voice, and removing 

pr nthe of the ree We has maintained its bigh character for a 
marter of a century, and the flattering monials received 

y ot Grisi, Persiani, Lablache, and many of the © and 
Statesmen, fully establish ite great virtues. No V or 


be obtained of all Wholesale 
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BRIGHTON. 


CRAMER & COS 


PIANOFORTE & HARMONIUM WAREROOMS, 
64, WEST STREET. 


—— 


A large Stock of First-class Instru- 
ments, by all the Best Makers, for Sale or Hire. 

Pianofortes of every description on 
their Three Years’ System. 

Pianofortes and Harmoniums let out 
on Hire from One Month. 

Repairs and Contracts for Tunings 
undertaken. 


—_———— 


CRAMER & C0.'8 BRIGHTON BRANCH, 
64, WEST STREBi. 


e _ ae 


CRAME R'S BE Lb PIANOF ORTE. 


AANA SA. 





This new Masical Instrument, which never requires tuning, 
consists of Steel Vibrators screwed to a Metallic Plate and fixed 
to a Sounding Board, producing a beautiful tone resembling 
the Harp, the treble being much more pure and brilliant. It is 
played on the same as the Piano. There being no tension, it 
requires no resisting power, therefore it can be made to any 
design, ‘The compass or register of this Instrument may be 
had from 4 to 6 octaves 

The Bett Piaxo, from never going out of tune, and being so 
light and portable, is particularly adapted for extreme climates, 

List or Prices or Beit Piano: 

4 Octaves in Mahogany Case, 9 inches in height, 


length 31 inches ..... 8 Guineas, 


ae do. "9 inches in height 
le ngth 89 inches . eee - 
do. do, covcccvecs 18 


Rosewood and Spanish Walnut. Drawine- reom Models, from 
2 to 10 Guineas extra, according to carving and design, 


CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 201, Regent Street, W. 


NEW PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 


FANTASIAS, TRANSCRIPTIONS, &e, 








8. d. 

Bitcema, WW. Reverie .. .. 60.6 eee 8 0 
Baumretpgn, J. Tyrolienne scoccccccccvecene 8 O 
Da Lyao, BE. Ernst’s Elegio.........cscsececccssecsee 8 O 
Pn oe eT rT eee 

“ » La Bluette., «o 8 0 

»» Marguerite oe ceeees veeeee - 80 
Favanorn, R. ‘Trovatore (Duett) ......... cocoee & O 
- DOE og en cavecscccscavccscses 6 @ 
Gouixern, E. aise bo teosd ecscngescees, © @ 
Kvuus, W. The Sea. secccccccccceccncccess 4 O 
- Brave old oak . ceececcccccccessccerecs & O 
Koerruts, E. Chilpéric (Hervé) eoectocccscccccccces & O 
ya = Trt Aire ., voce cocccceseccesescocccee & @ 

= o Pres @’'un Ruisseau.... oe. + 40 
Lurz, W. M. Challenge March 8 0 


Mupis, J.M. Operatic Melodies, Six Members: iat, Un na 


Furtiva. 2. lo son ricco. 8. Dal tuo 

stellato, 4. Di tanti palpiti. 5. Che 
faro senza. 6. Ah forsee lui ....each 3 0 
Narion, 8. Chilpéric (Hervé)........sccesecccessssee 4 0 
- BIE OD eRe cc ce ccccceccccccccccsoes $ @ 
Rawpano, A. Chant da paysan ...cccccscccccccccsece 8 O 
in NNOOUNRMO 0000 cscccccccccccccccscccecs 8 O 
$9 LAWTA oe ccccccccccccccccsccccccsccccsese 8 O 
- Bur le lac ...... 3 0 
~ Fantasie Valse . sovcse @ © 
Rivera, F. Bach's Bourrée (Transcription) . coor 8 O 
Suit, C. Three Sketches.......scccscesscesseosseses 8B O 
- CITED. oc ce cn cccercasccccceccencacocsicnce @ © 
Srixpien, H. Slumber sweetly . 00 0009 0600 coonee cece 8 0 


Sunsyee, J. F. Bijoux Operatiques, Six Numbers 1. 


Batti Batti. 2. Ah perdona, 3. Il mio 

tesoro, 4. Voi che — 5. Dove 
ono. 6. Sull aria... --each 8 0 
Tonat, L. Spray of Ocean ...... 1... ceceee ve ceeeees 3 0 
Pa Babbling Streams . ccccccccceee BS O 
Woutenuavrr, iH. A. Mars, Grand Marche... soseee 8 O 
o- BED kv cb ncvaurcscotoeetioonm Of 
i e L’Baperance .....6..s.ssseeeeeee 8 0 


LONDON: CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 
201, REGENT STREET, W, 





CRAMER'S 
GLEES AND PART MUSIC. 





16, Cheer up, Companions . Ce coccces _D. Cc. Becker 
17. Bo Pence on Marth .. ...scccccccccscccece Dr. Crotch 


18. Biless’d be the Home .. .+.d. Benedict 


No. s. d. 
J. ethic .. ..cccoccscsccscccdscsscce COU O § 
2. O Salutaris Hostia. . ess ..Gounod 0 2 
B. AVO VOTUM 00 00.00.00 0080000d codccres ..Gounod 0 & 
4. The Faded Rese... chee ée alk ‘G. Callcott 0 8 
G. Gwent Vouper TRG... occccesccccececscoes H. Smart 0 3 
6. The Cuckoo sings in the Poplar Tree..G. A.Macfarren 0 3 
©, HR” okteeean ec ‘ ..J. Barnby 0 2 
8. Merrily wake Music’ 8 : Measure « ..Barnett 0 3 
9. Cradle Song.. i, Smart 0 3 
10. Safe Home ! (Dr. ‘Neale’ 8 ; Funeral Hyma).. -. Willing 0 3 
Te G. A. Macfarren 0 8 
12. The Miller . ..G. A. Macfairen 0 5 
13. Lo, the Early Beam of Morning « oeecsess M. W. Balfe 0 3 
ee er re ..G. A. Macfarren 0 3 
15. By Babylon’s Wave. oe --Gounod 0 6 
03 
08 
02 
19. Crocuses and ——. crcceccccccccccoccmsemame @ 8 
20 Lo, Star-led Chiefs . --+-Dr. Crotch 0 8 
21. The Joys of Spring.. pe --H. Smart 0 3 
22. May the Saints "Protect “and Guide Thee 
G. A. Macfarren 
23. Wine, Wine, the Magician thou art! ..M. W. Balfe 
24. Thoughts of Home..........eeseeeee +» ..3. Benedict 
26. O, bear ye not, Maidens ........c0..ssee0e Hi. Smart 


26. Now the Sun has mounted nish «...@, A. Macfarren 
27. Hymn to Cynthia.. cvecccccvvcccces Mh SMGRt 
28. In Days of Lang Syne. neeese® S0¢s0 cence Niedermeyer 
29. Though the World with Transport ......W. Wallace 
30. Light as Fairy foot can fall........C. M. Von Weber 
31. Fill the Shining Goblet .. . John Parry 
82. The Merry Gipsies........ ..T. Welsh 
33. Mild Star of Eve.... er 
34. While Shepherds ......... ..Jd. F. Simpson 
35. Glory to the Caliph ......+++++...C. M. Von Weber 


cecocoocooooocooooooooooooosoo 
G2 co © OS OD OD PD He OD OD CO 69 GO Co oO Go GO OO Co GO OO OO GD 


86. Land of Wonders ......00ceesccceee cece ee. Smart 
37. Shepherd’s Cot ........ «...T. Welsh 
88. In a Cell or Cavern deep «. .+.Jobhn Parry 
89. The Meeting of Ships ..........+e+ee0+.+.0. Moore 
40. O, tell me, shall my Love be Myne "’. Bianchi Taylor 
41. I knowa Maiden O00 seccee voce eeseeecdos John Old 
42. I wish to Tune my Quiv'ring ........T. F. Walmsley 
43. Ye Little Birds that Sit and Sing.... .. H. Smart 
44. At first the Mountain Rill.......... G. A. Macfarren 
45. Angels that around us ........+.+...W. V. Wallace 
46. The Wood, the Wood, the Gay Greenwood 





G. A. Macfarren 0 3 

47. Vintager’s Evening Song ........ Pe .-F. Mori 0 6 

48. Peace to the Mem'ry of the Brave ....W. V. Wallace 0 3 

49. Over the Dark Blue Waters ......C. M. Von Weber 0 4 

50. Trumpet BOW ..se.eeecceeseeeee soveeeees,Gounod 0 4 
LONDON: 


CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 201, Rucune Srreer. 


MUSIC. 





NEW DANCE 





Arpitt, L. Lancashire Witches Waltz ........... 
Lutz, W. M. Blue Bell Walts.........esecccess 
~ Rose of the Alps Walt# .......0.csseeee 
~ Bon Bon Quadrilles .,......°'. 
Squib Galop ereeeeeee 
Manatorr, C. H.R. Christine Nilsson Waltz. e0nepooee 
Chilpéric — 
se a oe eee eee rece 
Mittans, i. ‘Bridal Bells Galop 00 00 00 00 00 0000 
Montocomerny, W. H. Magic Waltz. énthebonserens 
Mvacravs, F. Chilpéric Waltz ...... 
Reva, F. Bouquet Quadrilles ... or 
Ricuargpson, J. Brigand Galop ..........sececeees 


se eeee 


” ” 


: 
ORR OO ROR RE Re 
eccoooooocoe ooo eo 





LONDON: CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 
201, REGENT STREET, W. 


NEW COMIC SONGS. 


Cod liver oil. H. 8. Leigh ......se.ceeeee 
The Story of a Naughty little Boy. Ditto . 
Uncle John. Ditto ........cce0e co eo ee ccce 
The Cats. Howard Paul.. $0 00 eb 00 000 

The Fancy Bazaar. G. W. Hunt . 


Cramer & Co, Limited, 201, ‘Regent street, W. 
RENDANO, A, 


Chant du Paysan (Morceau Caracteristique) ..., 
Laura (Masurka) ......00cecccesecces 
Napolitaine (Valse de Salon) ........sseeseeeee 
Sur le Lac (Nocturne) .......s+e00. 
These compositions are ex effectiv 
‘erigina in in pm Rag Silene cal pleesing, — 


Caaman & Co Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 











m™ 0 09 co Oo” 
cocoo™ 








seen en eeee 


m 0 OF co oo 
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NEW SONGS. 





am 


cococoocoocoecosceooooooeoeocosooosooocooosooseeso; 


Abbey Bell, The. Puget (.s.).. oe cc occceecose 
Birds were telling one another. In A ‘fat er (M.8.) 
Birthday Song. Reyloff (as. rice eo eceees 
Bride, The. Brugulere .... 1.00.0 secccccecccece ccceee 
Bocchina. Benedict (s.) . Coceeree vedere ce cecece 
Butterfly Song. Hervé (s. ore). oescetecse ee 
Clasp hands, and say wk ood St. Germaine (na ‘We oe 
Cleansing Fires. Gabriel. In C and E flat (z.) . 

Cod Liver Oil. H. S. Leigh .....cccseccceseeces 
Exile's Song of Home. Distin (7.).... 006 de ceee 
Fairy Queen, The. Barnett (3.).. 0... 000 scccce sees cece 
Fireside Dreams. Reyloff (B.) .......eesseevceess cece 
First and Last Kiss. Douglas (.s. eet 00000 60 0 0000 


Frou Frou. Stanislaus (t.).. eee se eres 
Halcyon Days. Benedict. In E flat or FP 8) $000 be 66 
How many? Benedict (1.) . $06600 06 0080000600000 


Tf! German Reed. 2... 00.500 cece cvcees ce cecces cece 
I Love Thee. Balfe. In G flat and E flat (1.).... ee 
I'm a Fisherman beld, Distin (B.) 1... ..ssseeeeere cree 
I'm faithful to Thee Harvey (S.)...... +++ 
Invito al Mare. Rctamo (B.) 
Love me for Love's sake. Halévy (T.) .... ceceeeseseeece 
Message from the Sea. Douglas (8. OF T.) ...ee+seeeeeee 
Miller’s Maid. Distin (1.) . 
Mill Stream and River. Wallace (x “orn.).. 2 00 60.08 600008 
My hope is o’er. Hervé (s.) . Poecees ceevecese cece 
Only to love her. Santley (p.) P 2 ce ce dove ebececcces 
Over the Rolling Sea. ee PPOTITETTITTeTriatiy 
Syren’s Spell. Taylor (s.) ...... 20 60800 
Thy Voice across my Spirit falls. “st. Germaine (c.) a 
Walling. TWattert (6.).. .. o00ccecececcescece cocsccce 
Warning, The. Callcott (8.) ......cecesecoee 
Work sti todo. Douglas (1.) ......seceeees 
Xenia. Latz (s.) 


sete ee eeee 


a i al ae cals eee ele 


FORO RR OO ee eee eee ee ee eee ee ee weet ee 





LONDON: CRAMER & CO, LIMITED, 
201, REGENT STREET, W. 





Price 12s., in handsome gilt cloth, red edges, 


THE ROUNDS, CATCHES, AND CANONS 
OF ENGLAND; 

A COLLECTION OF SPECIMENS OF THE SIXTEENTH! 
SEVENTEENTH, AND EIGHTEENTH CENTURIES 
ADAPTED TO MODERN USE, 

The Words Revised, Adapted, or Re-written by 
Tue Rey. J. POWELL METCALFH, 
The Music Selected and Revised, 

Ayp AN Intropuctory Essay on THR Rise AND ProGress oF 
THE Rounp, CatcH, AND CANON 
Atso Biograraican Notices Or THE CoMPOsERS, 
Written by 
EDWARD F. RIMBAULT, LL.D., 


Member of the Royal Academy of Music at Stockholm ; Corre- 
sponding Member of the Society of Antiquaries, Scotland ; Fy 
Musical Examiner in the Royal College of Preceptors, &c. 





CRAMER & CO., LIMITED, 201, Recent Street, W. 





Price 8d., 
“WHILE SHEPHERDS WATCHED THEIR 
FLOCKS BY NIGHT.” 
NEW CHRISTMAS CAROL FOR FOUR YOICBS, 
WITH ACCOMPANIMENT, 
BY 


JAMES F. SIMPSON 





Lonpon: CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 
201, REGENT STREET, W. 


RAMER’S CHEAP UNIFORM EDITIONS of 
BAY ‘a _SONATAS of BEETHOVEN, MOZART, 
Beethoven’s Sonatas for Pianoforte Solo, complete in paper 


= 4s. 6d. ; or handsomely bound in cloth boards, gilt 


7s. 6d. 
Mozart's Seog for Pianoforte Solo, complete in paper covers, 
Haydn's dus ‘Ten Selected Sonatas, paper covers, 1s. 6d.; cloth, 





Cramur & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 
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UNCLE DICK’S DARLING. 
Depicatep to Mr. J. L. Toous. 





Her earthly parentage no one knew, 
But I nurtured her as my own; 

I sent her to school, like a lady, too, 
Whilst I stay’d at home alone. 

And they told her a lord might come to woo, 
So ladylike had she grown. 


Then they came to me in my cot so low, 
And told me in language strong, 

If I wedded her to an equal now 
I should do her a grievous wrong. 

And I laid my hand on my puzzled brow, 
And thought of it all day long. 


The words they had spoken were in my eay 
When I laid me down that night : 

A veil of darkness I seem’d to wear, 
But I earnestly pray’d for light. 

And a vision came to me, fraught with fear, 
Which made me decide aright. 


I saw my pet the unwilling bride 
Of a coldhearted man of wealth, 

Urged on by me in my foolish pride, 
And blighted in heart and health. 

And whenever we met, she sobbed and cried, 
For we only could meet by stealth. 


Courtly flatterers round her flocked, 
All striving her heart to gain; 

My soul was sadden’d, my heart was shocked, 
With a nameless and cruel pain. 

And my precious pet in my arms I locked, 
And wished she might there remain. 


Years rolled on, and they came to say 
That a stain was upon her name ; 

She was hiding herself from the light of day, 
Covered with sin and shame ! 

And did I blame my poor darling? Nay, 
I had only myself to blame. 


She came in rags—not in silk and fur— 
One night when the storm was high, 

To ask me if I could pardon her, 
Ere she laid herself down to die ! 

And I told her that I had been first to err, 
As she breath’d out her parting sigh. 


I woke from the vision with eyelids wet, 
But a heart that had wiser grown; 

*Twas a lesson a man could ne’er forget— 
And I pondered it well alone. 

I shall seek no rank for my precious pet, 
Nor a station above her own. 


Nannie LAMBERT. 








PROVINCIAL. 





Mr. Hughes, the well-known ophicleide player. 
has been giving farewell concerts in the Potteries. 





Signor Mario was unable to appear at his farewell 
concert at Hanley, on Wednesday last week, in 
consequence of indisposition. Though the audience 
was disappointed the concert passed off well. 
Bivori’s violin solos were much applauded, 





A concert was advertised to take place at the 
Town Hall, Burslem, on Tuesday, in aid of the 
sick and wounded, supported by the Anemoic Union, 
under the direction of Mr. Lazarus. The Potteries 
Prize Choirs conducted by Mr. Powell and Mdme. 
Thaddeus Wells, solo vocalist. 





Miss Hathaway is physically quite unsuited to 
Frou-frou, and her gaiety in the earlier acts was 
very artificial, She played, however the more 
tragic scenes impressively. Miss Marie Allen had 
intrusted to her the arduous part of Louise, and 
played it pleasingly and effectively. As the 
vivacious Baroness de Cambri, Miss Virginia 
Blackwood had a part in every way suited to 
her and played it remarkably well. Mr. Lewis 
Nanton as M. Sartorys, the indulgent husband 
in the earlier acts and the suffering husband 
in the two last, acted with dignity and foree.—— 
At the Ulster Hall Popular Concert on Monday 
evening, Miss Grace Armytage and Mr. H. C. 
Sanders made their last appearance for the present. 
They sang the duets, ‘* Crudel Perche” (from “ Le 
Nozre di Figaro”) and “The Gipsy Countess” 
(Glover), in the latter of which they were loudly 
encored. The fair vocalist received a very hearty 
recall for her exquisite rendering of *‘ Tell me my 
heart,” and in reply she sang ‘‘ The Vale of Avoca.” 
In * The Guardship ’’ (Lover), Mr. Sanders having 
had a similar favour conferred, acknowledged it by 
repeating the latter verse of the song. The organ 
was presided at by Mr. B. Hobson Carroll, who was 
very warmly applauded in the chorus ‘* Heaven 
and earth display” (from ‘ Athalie’) and a 
pretty fantasia on Ivish melodies, to which 
special interest attached from the fact that it 
was the player’s own composition. Mr. Carroll's 
pianoforte accompaniments were, as usual, beauti- 
fully executed. The band of the 80th (Staffordshire 
Volunteers) Regiment was in attendance, and, 
conducted by Mr. Chas. Carey, played the overture 
to ‘ Stradella,”’ (Flotow), Paganini’s burlesque, 
“ The Carnival of Venice,” ‘* The Gaiety Lancers,” 
(Godfrey), and a selection from Benedict's opera, 
“The Lily of Killarney,” including the chorus, 
“The Wedding-day,” ‘The Colleen Bawn,” and 
‘* The Cruiskeen Lawn.” Each piece was splendidly 
performed and enthusiastically applauded. In 
Paganini’s charming selection the audience were 
treated to the sweet music of the tintinnabulum.—— 
Mario is announced to take part in a concert of 
the Classical Harmonists Society, during the early 
part of next month.—Ginnett’s Circus was opened 
on Monday evening, when the audience was an over- 
flowing one. On Wednesday a midday performance 
was given, in aid of the wounded of the French and 
Prussian armies. 





The Germans in Manchester mustered in large 
numbers at a concert given by the ‘ Deutcher 
Ludertafel” for the benefit of the fund for the 
succour of the German wounded, at the Gentle- 
men’s Concert Hall, on the 18th inst. Though the 
prices were high the hall was crowded in every part, 
and the concert was in every way a success. Of 
course we had the ‘*Wacht am Rhein” and 
‘German Fatherland,” both of which the Society 
gave with great gusto, and which the audience (very 
Teutonically undemonstrative at this hall, as a rule,) 
applauded most vociferously, Miss Marie Borch and 
some lady amateurs sang remarkably well; and as 
Mr. Hallé was kind enough to relieve the program 











Mapleson’s Opera Company has occupied the boards 
of the Theatre Royal during the week. The attend- 
ance has not been creditable to Manchester as a 
musical city, for the performances have been really 
excellent. ‘ Don Giovanni "on Monday was better 
acted and sung as a whole than at many previous 
representations in Manchester. The cast was— 
Don Ottavio, Signor Bettini; Don Giovanni, Signor 
Cotogni; Leporello, Signor Ciampi; Il Commenda- 
tore, Signor Tagliafico ; Masetto, Signor Casaboni ; 
Zerlina, Mdme. Trebelli-Bettini; Donna Elvira. 
Mdme. Sinico; Donna Anna, Malle. Tietjens; and 
and every part, if we except Masetto was most admira- 
bly filled. On Tuesday Signor Vizzani made his début 
as Manrico. He sings well, and will be (if he takos 
pains) a good artist. Than Mdme, Sinico’s Leonora 
nothing could be more successful, and the audience 
were eager to acknowledge. The rest of the cast 
included Signori Cotogni and Tagliafico, and Mdlle. 
Scalchi; so all parts were well filled. The house 
again was disgracefully empty in the fashionable 
parts, and we fancy Mr. Mapleson will not give 
Manchester many more opportunities of hearing 
such good performances. 





The Italian Opera Company concluded their twelve 
nights’ engagement at the Alexandra Theatre, 
Liverpool on Saturday last. ‘ Il Flauto Magico" 
and “Oberon” have been repeated to crowded 
and enthusiastic houses. Rossini’s ‘* Semiramide" 
was also given with great success with Tietjens and 
Trebelli as Semiramide and Arsaces. Malle. Tietjens 
we think was never heard to better advantage, her 
acting was magnificent. She was in glorious voice, 
and sang with all her earnestness and power. ‘ Bel 
Raggio” was fairly given. Mdme. Trebelli-Bettini 
was also at her best, and performed the character in 
irreproachable style. ‘ A quel giorno” and “ Bella 
Imago” displayed her lovely mezzo soprano and 
rare talents as a singer, but the gem of the perform- 
ance was the great duet ‘Giorno d’Orrore” sung 
by Tietjens and Trebelli in the most brilliant and 
finished manner. Indeed the duet singing of these 
unrivalled artists is simply perfection and cannot be 
equalled. The band ably conducted by Signor 
Bevignani, played remarkably well and the overture 
was encored. The whole of the operas have been 
efficiently given, Signor Vizzani the new tenor isa 
young artist of great promise and is likely to become 
a favourite here. Signor Cotogni who has played 
the characters associated with Mr. Santley has not 
been able to do himself, justice owing to indisposi- 
tion. We cannot but think that Mdlle. Tietjens is 
sadly over-worked ; while the popular and versatile 
Mdme. Sinico has had little todo. The characters 
of Pamina and Leonora (* Trovatore”) should have 
been given to Mdme. Sinico to relieve Malle, Tietjens, 
By the way, may we ask why Mr. Mapleson advertises 
Mdme. Sinico in all his bills and advertisements as 
‘* Mdlle.” Sinico, A word of praise is due to Malle. 
Bauermeister, an accomplished singer, who finds a 
useful part in almost all the operas performed.—— 
The morning Concert at the Philharmonic Hall on 
Saturday drew a very large audience, The great 
attractions of the concert were Mdlle. Ilma de 


with some of his best solos, the concert was very | Murska, Mdme. Sinico, Mdlle. Tietjens, and Mdme. 


generally are. 
several ladies and gentlemen. 


applauded for her 


Hall on Tuesday, October 18th. 





Paganini Redivivus appeared at the Theatre Royal, 
Paisley, last Friday evening to a crowded house. He 
played a “* Romanza Pathetica” by Schuloff and a 
morceau of his own, entitled ‘‘A mountain melody 
and Pifferari Boys.” Pauline Travanza sang the 
“ Marseillaise” in French and ‘‘ Was ist des Deuts- 
ehen Vaterland” in German. Malle, Nellie sang 
Comin’ thro’ the rye.” 





In the Belfast Theatre Royal during the present 
week “‘ Frou-frou’’ has been played. The brilliant 
little Frou-frou was represented by Miss Hathaway. 





violoncello—Executants, Messrs. Sainton, Jacoby 


G, Op. 29, No. 1 (Beethoven), Mr. Charles Hallé 
Tema con Variazione, in D major (Mendelssohn) 





agreeable—much more so than amateur concerts | Trebelli - Bettini 


supported by Mdlles. Duval, 


On the same evening Miss Sutton} Madigan and Scalchi; Signori Bettini, Vizzani, 
gave a concert at the Free Trade Hall, assisted by‘ Fancelli, Ciampi, Antonucci, Cotogni, &e. The 
A good program was, band, under Mr. Benedict, did excellent service, 
gone through, the fair bénéficiare getting much | especially in Mozart's “Jupiter Symphony.” Malle. 
several efforts which did|de Murska earned unbounded applause in some 
her much credit.——-The first chamber concert} concert variations on the ‘Carnival of Venice,’’ 
of the season took place at the Gentlemen's Concert | cleverly provided by Mr. Benedict. 


Mr. Saker 





We print the} has introduced “ Unele Dick's Darling” to his 
program which was performed throughout in a most| patrons at the Alexandra Theatre, with Mr. J. 
admirable manner by the executants :—Quartet, in| L. Toole in his original character. 
D minor (Mozart), for two violins, viola, and| comedian was heartily received on Monday evening 


The favourite 


,|by a large audience.——“ It's Never too Late to 


Baetens, and Paque; Grand Sonata—Pianoforte, in| Mend” attracts good houses at the Amphitheatre. 


;| Messrs. Henry Neville, F. W. Irish, E. Edmonds, 
,|and J. Fernandez, and Misses K. Saville and M. 


Pianoforte and violoncello—Messrs. Charles Hallé | Young play the leading characters.——Signor Mario 


and Paque; Solo Violin—Andante and Scherzo | will take his farewell of the Liverpool public at the 
Capriceioso (F. David), M. Sainton ; Grand Quintet, | Amphitheatre on Wednesday and Friday next.—— 








in flat (Schumann), Pianoforte, two violins, viola, | Mr. Sims Reeves will make his first appearance this 
violoncello—Executants, Messrs. Charles Hallé, | season at Miss Marie Arthur's Concert at the Phil- 
Sainton, Jacoby, Baetens, and Paque-——Mz,'harmonic Hall, on Thursday next week, The 
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concert is in aid of a charitable object. Mr. and 
Mrs. German Reed and party announce their last 
nights at the Queen's Hall, in consequence of the 
hall having been previcusly engaged for Mr. G. 
Buckland’s Opera Party. Miss Fanny Holland has 
become a great favourite ; she is undoubtedly one of 
our most promising lyric artists. Mr. and Mrs. 
Howard Paul announce a short season at the 
Concert Hall. 











CONCERTS. 





The year of Beethoven's birth has stimulated the 
Crystal Palace management to extraordinary exer- 
tions in his honour. The nine symphonies are to 
be done between this and Christmas; three having 
already been given out of the number—the C, the D, 
and the Added to other compositions of 
his, such as the pianoforte concerto in G, which was 
performed with orchestral accompaniment at the 
first of the winter concerts three Saturdays ago, with 
all Mr. Mallé’s ability, and such also as the overture 
to “ Prometheus” given last week—we are to have a 
performance of “ Fidelio” in the theatre. Than the 
method in which Mr. Manns’ band throws itself into 
the task, no better reverence to Beethoven could 
be desired. The three symphonies already performed 


Eroica. 


—one at each concert—have been so admirable in 
point of execution as to leave the auditor perplexed 
to choose between them. The Palace listoners have 
followed these majestic strains with undivided 
attention, and record no less by their absorption 
than by the applause which hails the close of every 
movement, how intimately music of the highest 
class appeals to the understanding. The reception 
of the “ Eroica” evinced the sympathy and appre- 
ciation of the multitude. At these three concerts, 
too, we have had an excellent supplementary force 
in Professor Bennett's Fantasia-Overture “ Paradisé 
and the Peri” (a subject which has also inspired 
Mr. J. F. Barnett), Rossini’s overture to the ‘ Siege 
of Corinth,” and Mendelssohn's ** Midsummer Night's 
Dream” music, at the second concert; while the 
third was garnished by the works here set down. 
Duet, “ Crudel! Perche” (“ Le Nozze di Figaro”) Mozart, 
Die, © RE, GEOG” 6 cctavaddcwieesesscscesaee Stradella. 
Aria, “ Non vi turbate, no” (“ Alceste ").......... Gluck. 
Fantasia for Contrabasso on Airs from “ Lucia”. . Bottesini. 
Aria, “ Deh vieni alla finestra” (Don Gio- 


TORE). caccccccccccvesesczeccesses Seeescece Mozart 
Crastane, CF Geneve) xccesecinncesedeseceece< Schumann. 
The singers have been Mdme. Vanzini, Mdme. 


Fiorentini, Signor Foli, Signor Delle Sedie, and 
Herr Nordblom. The last gentleman made a very 
good His fine tenor voice is well 
regulated by a knowledge of enunciation and effect ; 
and we look for a good future for Herr Nordblom. 
Signor Bottesini played his own fantasia, and was 
applauded, though the juxtaposition of his com- 
position with those which stood beside it was “ un 
peu choquant.”” In speaking of the non-Beethoven 
concerts we must not omit to 
mention the pleasant and well-received ‘* Ouvertura 
di Ballo” of Mr. Sullivan’s at the first concert. 
This had been a contribution to the last Birmingham 
Festival. It is very bright—dance music from 
beginning to end—and shows a skill which lifts it 
beyond compositions of similar measure. 

The first of the season of Monthly Popular Con- 
certs was given on Tuesday last at the Angell Town 
Institute, Brixton, under the direction of Mr Ridley 
Prentice. The program of the first part consisted 
of Haydn’s Quartet in G minor (No. 6), by Messrs. 
Weist Hill, Folkes, Burnett, and W. Pettit; Handel’s 
** Revenge, Timotheus cries,” by Mr. Winn; a 
sacred song by Ridley Prentice, sung by Madame 
Dowland which gained a recall ; and Mendelssohn's 
Sonata in E major (Op. 6), admirably performed by 
Mr. Ridley Prentice. The second part opened with 
a Mélodie Religieuse by B. Tours, for violin, 
violoncello, pianoforte, and organ. ‘This was 
executed by Messrs. Weist Hill, Pettit, Ridley 
Prentice, and Minson, and had to be repeated. 
Hatton's song, ‘The change of twenty years,” was 
sung by Mr. Winn, and encored. Two other songs, 
Benedict's “In my wild Mountain valley,” and 
Bishop's “Love has eyes,” sung by Madame 


impression. 


music of these 





Dowland; and a trio in D minor, by 


Lady 
Thompson, for pianoforte, violin, and violoncello, 
by Messrs. Ridney Prentice, Weist Hill, and Pettit, 


concluded an entertainment 
satisfaction to a numerous 
audience, 


which gave great 
and fashionable 








THE THEATRES. 





The usual process of disintegrating French plays 
to fit them for this country has been performed with 
more success than usual upon Victorien Sardou’s 
last production in London—‘ Fernande.” ‘‘ Fer- 
nande” as it originally stands is a thoroughly 
characteristic specimen of the repulsive French 
drama, the art fostered by the Empire, Its moving 
figures are a profligate lady of position in society, 
her aristocratic paramour, and a young girl who has 
been the mistress of a low gaming-house-keeper. 
To avenge the waning tenderness of the Marquis, 
the lady introduces to him the young woman, as a 
person of propriety, and facilitates the love which 
grows up between them, until at length they are 
married. On the wedding-day she explodes upon 
the happy couple with the terrible antecedents of 
the newly made Marchioness. The disclosure is 
terrific, and the agony of the bridegroom may be 
imagined. But finding that his bride did not mean to 
deceive him, but had made a confession intercepted 
by her false friend, and seeing moreover the proofs 
of penitence for bygone errors, he takes her to his 
heart and condones the past. This is M. Sardou’s 
“« Fernande ;” and it is needless to say it is nota 
play for English audiences. Accordingly to fit it 
for St. James’s Theatre, Mr. Sutherland Edwards 
has had to trim and lop away those attributes which 
give it all its character and make up all the plot. 
In the first place the lady Clotilde must not be the 
mistress of the Marquis at all: their relations must 
be such as could shock no well-regulated person. 
Next, Iernande herself must be represented as un- 
fortunate only in surroundings not in character. Her 
brutal paramour of the gaming-house is transformed 
toa harsh step-father. It will easily be seen how 
the springs of action are thus weakened. For the 
motive which prompts Clotilde to avenge herself is 
manifestly inadequate; and the vengeance is inade- 
quate also. We have to imagine a woman taking 
all these pains to spite a flirting but faithless 
cavalier; and we have to imagine a husband driven 
to untold agonies by the discovery that his wife 
(whom he married in ignorance of her family) has a 
disreputable step-father. Allowing for the loss which 
a play of this sort necessarily undergoes before it 
can be made presentable in this country, we have to 
record the successful manner in which Mr. Suther- 
land Edwards has performed his work. He is no 
common poacher on the French preserves, like too 
many of our authors: he acquires his right by 
purchase, and works with the sanction of the French 
dramatist; and to his task he brings a scholar’s 
sympathy with the original material. The acting in 
“ Fernande”’ is good. Clotilde, as represented by 
Mrs. Hermann Vezin, becomes a part marked by 
great power and subtlety; and the same in which 
she first learns the inconstancy of her lover stands 
out for forcibleness of delineation. The title-rdéle is 
played by Miss Fanny Brough, an ingénue who has 
made her début in a very promising fashion. She 
is the daughter of the late Mr. Robert Brough. Her 
manner and style are highly pleasing. Mrs. John 
Wood has a lively part as a jealous little lady—the 
jealousy of course having a comic tinge. The 
Marquis is acted by Mr. Lin Rayne, a zealous as 
well as a gentlemanly actor who has an excellent 
advantage in playing with such a colleague as Mrs. 
Vezin. Mr. Lionel Brough and Mr. William Farren 
are in the cast. 

A new burlesque of a very feeble type was pro- 
duced at the Olympic for Mr. Liston’s benefit. It 
was called ‘* Paul and Virginia,” and relied for its 
fun on the violations of taste practised by Mr. George 
Belmore dressed as Virginia. The piece was well 
mounted and effectively cast, but its weakness was 
apparent. Mrs. Liston played Paul, Miss Charlotte 
Saunders a Pirate Captain, and Miss Patti Josephs 
acted attractively, as she always does, Mr. Liston 





deserved a house equally full, and a burlesque much 
better. 








ENTERTAINMENTS. 





The Philharmonic music hall at Islington was re- 
opened on Monday night, under the proprietorship 
of Mr. Charles Morton. The hall has been 
thoroughly renovated and elaborately embellished 
in green and gold, and a new stage added, fitted with 
effective scenery. The chief performance of the 
evening was a musical sketch embracing the popular 
airs from Hervé’s opera of ‘ Chilpéric,” produced 
under the direction of Miss Emily Soldene, of the 
Lyceum Theatre, who sustained the principal 
character; assisted by Miss Russell, Miss Clara 
Vesy, Herr Angyalfy, and chorus. A clever 
acrobatic performance, by two boys from the Cirque 
Napoleon, Paris, elicited well-merited applause. A 
pretty ballet, entitled ‘* The Bridal of Beauty,” 
brought the performances to a close. 








THEATRICAL PRICES OF ADMISSION. 





Tn a letter to a morning paper Mr. Boucicault 
suggests the following important alteration in the 
prices of admission to a theatre. 

Eight years ago, says Mr. Boucicault, I invited 
public attention to the want of proper accommoda- 
tion and comfort in the London theatres, pointing 
out the superior attractions afforded by the music 
halls in these particulars. Aftera brisk agitation, 
carried on for two years, we arrived at a very satis- 
factory result. Seven new and commodious 
theatres were built in the West End. The first 
effect of this extension was to enhance the 
value of theatrical service. Actors now obtain 
much larger salaries, and dramatic authors 
have been benefited in a still greater 
degree. It was expected that the high rentals 
of the old houses would have suffered in 
the face of this competition. Sach has not 
been the case. The rents of the Haymarket, 
Lyceum, Adelphi, and Princess’s are precisely the 
same as they were before the Queen’s, the Gaiety, 
the Holborn, the Globe, and the Vaudeville were 
thought of. The final step in the revolution I 
contemplated remains, however, to be accom- 
plished. We must reduce the prices of admission. 
Seven shillings to the stalls, five shillings to the 
boxes, two and even three guineas for a private 
box, form a prohibitory tariff. What is the con- 
sequence? One-half, if not two-thirds, of the 
nightly occupants of these high-priced places are 
‘deadheads”—that is, persons admitted by free 
admissions to garnish empty seats. Such is in- 
variably the case except when some very great 
attraction brings out a reluctant public; and even 
then it is rare that we can fill the private boxes, 
many of which are given away. This is a pesti- 
lent system that nothing but a reduction of prices 
will abolish. It does not exist in America, where 
dramatic entertainments so flourish that our best 
comedians are leaving England to reap the golden 
harvest awaiting actors of every degree in that 
country. Artists who are in receipt of four 
pounds a week here find engagements at fifteen 
and twenty pounds a week there. The rents of 
the New York theatres vary from four thousand 
to ten thousand pounds a year. Managers are 
prosperous, and are, for the most part, men of 
substance. The price of admission throughout 
the United States has always been two shillings 
and one shilling. During the civil war, when the 
paper currency depreciated the value of the 
circulation medium—when the price of all com- 
modities was raised—some of the theatres raised 
their prices to three shillings; but, there is no 
doubt, when the country returns to a metallic 
currency, they will resume the former tariff. 
Two shillings to the lower parts of the house, 
one shilling to the gallery! The price is so low 
that very few people seek ‘‘orders for the play.” 
Multitudes who would have been deterred from 
the enjoyment of theatrical entertainments by 
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our high prices never think of the cost; so it is 
not uncommon to see half-a-dozen persons around 
the pay-place of a theatre contesting which of 


them shall ‘‘ pay for the lot.” I do not think any 
six gentlemen going to the stalls of a London 
theatre would enter into a lively contest as to 
who was to be the favoured individual who should 
pay two guineas for the whole party. Our system 
is all wrong. 

Permit me to explain the reform I venture to 
suggest. One of the most elegant and most 
respectable of the New York theatres is Niblo’s. 
I speak of it asI knew it, and I believe it has 
preserved its character. No theatre in London or 
Paris could compare with it in comfort and 
splendour. The auditorium was disposed thus: 
the pit and a large circle around it were seated 
with roomy sofas, or stuffed benches with 
cushioned backs; the first circle was similarly 
furnished. All these places were priced two 
shillings. Above this tier was a large and equally 
well-appointed amphitheatre at one shilling. 
The entertainment was as perfect as anything I 
have witnessed in the best theatres in London, 
and the audience were as select as the most fas- 
tidious person could desire ; for it is not the price 
of admission, but the character of the entertain- 
ment, that regulates the quality of the public. 
Neither ladies nor gentlemen appeared in full 
dress, for the Americans, like the French, regard 
the theatre, not as an occasional and expensive 
luxury, but as a necessary and daily intellectual 
food, just as they regard their newspaper. We 
can arrive at a correct notion of the patronage 
they bestow on dramatic entertainments by an ex- 
tract from the “tax returns” made by the New 
York theatres to the American Government. 
Niblo’s, during an entire season, returned its 
gross receipts at over 40,000 dollars a month— 
that is, over £2000 per week. A reference 
to these monthly accounts of the New York 
theatres rendered to the American Govern- 
ment will show that this gross income is by no 
means rare, and has been considerably exceeded 
both by Niblo’s and by Booth’s. In what fashion 
pieces are put on the stage may be estimated by 
the cost of the production of the ‘ Black Crook,”’ 
at Niblo’s, which Mr. Palmer, one of the man- 
agers, assured me had cost £15,000. Mr. Edwin 
Booth, the manager of the other theatre alluded 
to, returned his professional income to the Tax 
Commissioners at £16,000 a year. And allthis out 
of two shillings and one shilling! Willany reason- 
able person contend tliat this prosperity is not 
owing to their low prices? They produce our 
pieces, they employ our actors; the entertainment 
is the same. Is it not sufficiently evident that 
London managers are foolishly adhering to an 
effete and obstructive system ? 

Let a magnificent theatre be built and con- 
ducted on the American plan, and it will prove a 
triumphant success—it will revolutionise theatri- 
cal affairs. I write out of my strong convictions, 
and in the interest of all concerned, but most 
earnestly in that of the cause to which I have 
devoted my life’s work—the intellectual amuse- 
ment of the people. 








Mr. Boucicault’s above allegations as to the 
admission prices charged in America have received 
contradiction from several sources. Mr. Charles 
Willis Matthews writes :— 


“Mr. Dion Boucicault advanced so erroneous a 
statement regarding the prices of admission to 
places of amusement in America that I feel called 
upon to correct his inaccuracy. 

“He said, ‘The prices of admission throughout 
the United States has always been two shillings 
and one shilling;’ and he afterwards alluded to 
‘ Niblo’s Gardens’ and ‘ Edwin Booth’s’ as places 
of amusement in which pieces had been put on 
the stage at great expense, and which the public 
had been allowed to enter by paying fifty cents 
for the first and twenty-five cents for the second 
seats. 


“ Now, I have just returned from America, and 
I beg to inform Mr. Boucicault that a seat in the 
stalls, dress circle, and upper circle costs 1 dollar 


50 cents. (5s. 74d. sterling) at all the leading New 
York theatres; and at the lowest sum taken in 
exchange for a place at ‘Booth’s’ (one of the 
theatres cited by Mr. Boucicault as an example of 
the success of his ‘small profits and quick returns’ 
theory is 50 cents, (1s. 10} sterling), so that the 
theatrical tariff in America is higher than that 
adopted by the London managers.” 


As with New York so with Boston. 
correspondent writes : 


“T have now the prices of admission before me of 
the Boston Theatre, and they are as follows: 
Admission 2s; dress circle, reserved, 2s; orchestra 
and parquet circle (stalls), 48; balcony, 4s; 
private boxes, from one to two guineas, according 
to location ; and the Globe Theatre of Boston, of 
which Mr. Charles Fechter is manager, has 
always been more expensive than the Boston 
Theatre, and I understand they have raised the 
prices of admission this season. I have just 
received a letter from one of the leading members 
of Mr. Fechter’s company, and he says they are 
doing a splendid business; and I well know, 
from experience, what that means—it means that 
if you want a decent seat any evening you must 
order it at least two or three days before the 
evening on which you wish to go. 


Another 








NILSSON IN AMERICA. 





The last accounts of the career of Mdlle. Nilsson 
in the United States represent the public as unani- 
mous initsenthusiasm. Steinway Hall is crowded 
by the wealth and fashion of the city, and the 
Swedish artist has in all respects achieved a 
triumph equal to that of her great compatriot 
and predecessor, but without the element of hum- 
bug which attended the first season of Jenny Lind. 
It is an educated and intellectual appreciation 
which attends her progress—not an insensate furia, 
an epidemic arising from fashion or whim. This 
result must always be the most acceptable to an 
artist’s mind. No more gratifying return can be 
imagined than the sympathy and support of a 
cultivated public. Some of Nilsson’s warmest 
admirers have been analysing the source of the 
charm which her performances inspire—wishing 
to find some reason for the faith that is in them. 
And they agree that the charm is to be sought in 
the regions of sentiment: a realm over which this 
singer holds absolute sway. There are only a few 
persons living in the world at the same time who 
are great artists, and also persons of elevated and 
original character. Mdlle. Nilsson is apparently 
one of them. Great sensibility and loftiness of 
soul are the most obvious characteristics of her 
temperament ; and a wonderful capacity of at once 
abstracting herself from the audience, and yet of 
letting them see, as it were, her inmost heart, 
seems to us the secret of the subtle charm of her 
singing. She appeals not to the public, but to 
the individual; she rouses not collective, but per- 
sonal feeling. As good an instance of this power 
may be sought in her singing of the scena 
from ‘‘ Lucia” as in her impersonation of Ophelia. 
It is an open question whether ‘“ Lucia”’ is not 
her greater triumph. It is unlike anything done 
before. Mdlle. Nilsson breaks no rules, shirks no 
difficulties, but her singing is entirely subordinate 
to the sentiment. She glides through all the 
tortuous passages, breathing them perfectly, but 
slightingly, as a part but not the whole of the sad 
discourse. Her mind and her hearer’s mind are 
with the broken-hearted girl, in the old house in 
the Lammer Muir, weaving sick fancies, and 
hurrying to her death. She listens to the answer- 
ing instruments of the orchestra, as if she were 
communing with weird and melancholy thoughts. 
[he Lucy she brings before us plays with the 
florituri of the music, as Ophelia plays with the 
flowers she trifles with in her madness. Sucha 
singer is worthy not only of universal applause, 
but of thoughtful appreciation; and that so 
sensitive a temperament and such rare capacities 
may long continue to bear the fatigues of a public 
life, is what all lovers of music must earnestly 
desire. 

It is anticipated that a more lasting benefit 








presence than the immediate charm of her 
singing. The musical societies of that city 
have been long stagnant: it is hoped that 
her presence and the success attendant upcn 
it will stimulate them to some exertion. Tho 
New York Herald remarks: “If our vocal socicties 
are roused from their Rip Van Winkle lethargy 
and prove themselves capable of performing some 
of the magniloquent promises set forth in their 
circulars ; if music teachers cease their pernicious 
efforts to ruin some of our young, fresh American 
voices, which in other hands would bloom forth 
as rare flowers in the garden of vocalism; if 
musical managers cater to the legitimate taste of 
their audience, and trash be for ever banished 
from the domain of music, then the visit of Nilsson 
to America will bring forth good fruit.” 








DEATH OF MICHAEL BALFE. 





(From the Daily 7'elegraph.) 

The most charming—the most popular — of 
English composers has breathed his last. Michael 
Balfe died yesterday at a quarter past twelve, at 
his country house, Rowney Abbey, Herts. He 
was taken ill ten days ago, having been seized 
with a sharp attack of bronchitis, which only 
assumed a serious aspect on Saturday, when Dr, 
Hamilton was summoned from London, and re- 
ported that his lungs were in a state of consider- 
able congestion. On Sunday, however, he was 
better, but on Monday the symptoms became more 
serious, and Dr. Hess was brought from town to 
consult with Dr. Evans, of Hertford. But slight 
hopes were entertained by these gentlemen. 
Nevertheless, Mr. Balfe remained conscious and 
strong until one o’clock yesterday morning, after 
which hour he grew rapidly worse, and never ral- 
lied, dying at a quarter past twelve p.m., in the pre- 
sence of his wife and his son-in-law, Mr. Behrend. 
At this moment we need not concern ourselves with 
any critical analysis of Balfe’s position as a com- 
poser foremost amongst English musicians of our 
own time; his fame was European, and there is no 
country in which his genial, graceful, and symps- 
thetic melodies have not earned universal popularity 
and applause. Picturesque, dramatic, and essenti- 
ally vivacious, his work, extending over many years, 
has never failed to satisfy the exacting expectations 
of educated musicians, whilst it also enlisted the 
warmest approval of the general public, Balfe's 
claims to popular favour have rung in the ears of 
the English people since 1835, when “ 7'he Siege of 
Rochelle’ was first produced. The peculiar charac- 
teristics of his abundant talent may at another time 
be open to discussion : to-day we have all to deplore 
the loss of one who was amply distinguished in the 
performance of his professional duties, and univer- 
sally esteemed for his warm nature and generous 
impulses. ‘ 

Michael William Balfe was born in Dublin, on 
the 15th May, 1808; he was, therefore, in his 63rd 
year. His musical talent was displayed at a very 
early age. The bandmaster of a regiment, sta- 
tioned at Wexford, gave him his first instruction 
as a violin player, and he received lessons in sing- 
ing from Charles Edward Horn, the composer of 
‘Cherry Ripe” and other popular ballads. His 
first appearance on the stage was made in 1824, at 
the Norwich Theatre, when he came out in ‘ Der 
Freischiitz.” He next proceeded to Italy, where 
he first tried his strength as a composer; and in 
1827 he appeared in Paris as a bass singer, under 
the name of Balfi, and in company with Malibran 
and Sontag. After remaining some years abroad, 
he returned to England and _ produced his 
first opera, ‘ 7'he Siege of Rochelle,” at Drury 
Lane, in November, 1835, and achieved an imme- 
diate triumph. The impression which Mr. Balfe’s 
genius made on the musical public was deepened 
when * 7'he Maid of Artois” was produced, May 27, 
1836. Malibran in this opera exerted all her 
marvellous powers, and a ballad, sung by Mr. Henry 
Phillips, obtained extensive popularity under the 
well-remembered title of “The Light of Other 
Days.” The popularity of Mr. Balfe was now 
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succession. The series comprised “ Catherine 
Grey,’ ‘‘ Joan of Are,” “ Diadeste,” “ Kiolanthe,” 
“Le Puits d'Amour,” and “The Four Sons of 
Aymon.” In 1839 Mr. Balfe became lessee 
of the Lyceum, but the speculation was unsuc- 
cessful. ‘ The Bohemian Girl” was produced 
at Drury Lane on November 27, 1843, and enjoyed 
a singularly prosperous career. ‘ The Daughter 
of St. Mark" was likewise remarkably attrac- 
tive. "The Enchantress,” “ The Bondman,” 
and “The Maid of ” 
appeared at 


Honour 
Drury Lane, with 
numerative results. 


successively 
equally re- 
When the Lyceum was 
opened, under the Pyne and Harrison management, 
Mr. Balfe then produced “ The Rose of Castille” 
(October 22, 1857), and when the same lessees 
ventured on the larger experiment at Covent 
Garden Theatre, the industrious composer fur- 
nished them with “ Satanella," “The Puritan's 
Daughter,” The Armourer of Nantes,” and “ Blanche 
de Nevers.” 

It should be noted that when Mr. Balfe brought 
out his opera of “ Falstaff” at Her Majesty's 
Theatre in July, 1838, he was the only native 
composer who had produced an opera with Italian 
words. On the 8th of October, 1836, he made his 
first appearance on the English stage as Michel, 
in his own opera of ** The Siege of Rochelle.” His 
voice was a mellow baritone of great richness, and 
for a vocalist, he acted with remarkable ease and 
animation. Independently of operatic composi- 
tions, numberless detached pieces have proceeded 
from his pen, which have obtained a great sale. 
His music was always characterised by an effective 
use of orchestral resources in the accompaniments, 
and a freshness of fancy in the melodies, which 
quickly caught the popular ear. ‘My cottage 
near Rochelle,”’ ** The peace of the valley,” ‘ Look 
forth, my fairest,"”” and “My bark is bounding 
near,’ were to be heard thirty years ago in every 
part of the kingdom. The composer, who had 
then only been before the English public three 
years, had during that time filled the musicsellers’ 
windows with the songs of six most successful 
operas, 





OPEN AIR WAR CONCERTS. 





The Daily News says with considerable per- 
tinence: We all sympathise with the French in 
their misfortunes, and especially with our guests 
and visitors from abroad, but we confess we are 
startled by the number of musical exotics who are 
commencing open-air ‘‘ Marseillaise” concerts in 
the streets. Our own ballad minstrels are nuisances 
to which we are in some degree accustomed, but 
this recent addition to their body will be intolerable 
if not checked. The ‘ Marseillaise” done before 
the hall door is always taken in the time of a 
dirge, and when the vocal performance is accom- 
panied by a clarinet afflicted with yelping spasms on 
the high register, and with sudden mournful 
eructations in the lower notes, the effect is rather 
depressing to the spirits of an unwilling listener. 
A ‘Marseillaise” troupe has been haunting 
the south-west district for the last week. It 
originally consisted of a clarinet (male), a harpist, 
and two ladies. The harpist twanged and thrummed 
without the most remote idea of the tune, the 
clarinet staggered in a drunken manner through the 
melody, while the ladies quavered and shrieked in 
opposition keys. This fascinating confederation has 
now invited a barrel organ to complete the orchestra, 
the organ being furnished with a full-bodied version 
of De Lisle’s famous work. The people in the south- 
west quarter have had the war thus brought home to 
them with a vengeance. We are much-enduring 
and tolerant of what passes for street music, but we 
must protest against the ‘ Marseillaise’ being 
degraded to mendicant uses, and being converted 
into a clamorous invocation for coppers. Between 
German bands, Italian organ-grinders, Scotch bag- 
pipers, Irish ** Barneys,” Lascar tom-tom beaters, 
and native artists on everything from a cornopean to 
a coffee-pot, we are not disposed to encourage any 
novel aggressions upon our temper or leisure. 








FESTIVITIES IN ITALY. 

On the 10th inst. festival was kept in most of 
the large towns in Italy, to celebrate the acquisi- 
tion of Rome as the capital of the kingdom. 
Compared with former rejoicings at the victories 
of Garibaldi or the war of 1866, the celebration 
was tame. There was no exhibition of enthusiasm 
—an emotion so easily displayed by Italians, and 
especially by Neapolitans. In Naples the au- 
thorities were really the chief actors in the day’s 
proceedings. In the daytime the public buildings 
were adorned with flags, and at night they were 
illuminated; but the display of private bunting in 
the Toledo and everywhere else was very limited, 
and the private illuminations were still fewer. 
The military bands were playing in different 
parts of the town from morning till late at 
night; the people listened contentedly to 
the music, but at only one place did I 
witness anything approaching enthusiasm, and 
that was in the Piazza del Municipio, at about 
nine in the evening. A procession, chiefly con- 
sisting of boys, led the way here, carrying a 
couple of flags, on one of which was inscribed, 
“Viva Roma, capitale d'Italia!’ As the band 
played various popular airs, there was a good deal 
of chaff and merriment amid the crowd, which was 
considerable. This was slightly disturbed by two 
or three noisy youths shouting, “A basso il papa!” 
But the cry, so far from being taken up, was 
received with loud hisses. Shortly after the band 
struck up “QGaribaldi’s Hymn,” which caused a 
real burst of enthusiastic applause, and set a 
large number of the bystanders dancing in the 
most approved Spurgeonic style. 








BERLIN THEATRICALS. 





Offenbach’s “‘ Les Brigands’’ has been produced 
at the Friedrich Wilhelm Stadt Theatre, with 
all the care and ability which distinguish that 
establishment. ‘* Die Banditen,” as it is called, is 
tuneful from beginning to end, and, for the close- 
ness of its fable, the neatness of its satire, and the 
perfect purity of its fun, may take a high if not the 
highest place among the books of M. Offenbach’s 
sometimes too cynical librettist, The comedy and 
the songs have been fairly done into German; and 
the performers, down to the least responsible super- 
numerary, are perfect in their several parts. But 
the most patriotic of Germans must soon begin to 
feel bored by the interpolated allusions to the 
neutrality question which greet him nightly from 
every stage. Go where you will for amusement in 
Berlin, you are sure to hear of those unlucky 
cartridges and coal cargoes. An entirely new opera, 
not so sparkling as M. Offenbach’s, but quite as 
frothy, was brought out the other night at the 
King’s House—every seat being taken. The title of 
this musical work by Herr Bernhard Scholz, is 
‘* Ziethen Husaren,” the time being the Seven 
Years’ War, and the story has a good deal to do 
with the gallantry of the Prussian soldiers and the 
magnanimity of Father Fritz. The character of a 
rustic servant girl hardly suits Frau Mallinger, who 
nevertheless took the principal honours of the 
evening, and sang the flimsy, conventional music of 
her part with all the sprightliness needful to win 
for it applause beyond the cold mechanical palm- 
beatings of the claque. The names of Harriers- 
Wippern, Lehmann, the passable tenor Woworsky, 
and the excellent baritone Betz, made up, with 
those of Herr Salomon and Herr H. Kriiger, the 
rest of the cast. 





THE LICENSING MAGISTRATES AND 
THE MUSIC HALLS. 


At a sitting of the Middlesex Magistrates on 
Thursday last week for the renewal of licenses for 
music and dancing, the dancing license of the 
Alhambra Music Hall and of the Music Hall at 
Highbury Barn were refused, on the grounds that 


indecency in ballet performances was tolerated in 
both places. On Monday last an application was 
made at the Middlesex Sessions to procure a re- 
versal of this decision in the case of the Alhambra, 
Mr. Seymour addressed the Court on behalf of 
Mr. Strange, and the large interests that gentleman 
represented, and asked the magistrates to amend 
and modify the decision at which they had arrived. 
When the application of Mr. Strange for a renewal 
of his dancing license came before the Court it was 
late in the day. Counsel was taken utterly by sur- 
prise by the report of the police against it on 
the occasion, and Mr. Strange was also utterly 
astounded by the report, because until that mo- 
ment during the five years he had conducted the 
Alhambra no murmur of complaint had ever been 
made against him or the establishment in regard 
to the scenic, or dramatic, or ballet perform- 
ances which took place there. With regard to the 
particular dance in question, to which the police 
seemed to have confined their report and objection, 
no notice of anything in the form or character of the 
dance had ever been given to Mr. Strange or any- 
body connected with the Alhambra company. Had 
such notice been given Mr. Strange could have 
shaped in his favour some facts which the learned 
counsel ventured to submit would have strongly 
affected the minds and judgment of the magistrates 
before they proceeded to the extreme course of with- 
drawing the license altogether. He could have 
proved that Mdme. Colonna’s troupe of dancers had 
come to him from several provincial theatres, where 
they had all performed without a single murmur 
from the magistrates, the police, or the press. The 
dance was not what was ordinarily known as the 
“Can-Can.” It was a modification of a French 
quadrille, if they pleased, but subject to alterations, 
which Mr. Strange thought did not bring it within 
the objections which were so strongly pressed against 
the same form of dance under other circumstances. 
It was witnessed by persons of respectability, who 
brought their families. The learned counsel then 
reverted to a paper called the Days’ Doings, which, 
without any authority from Mr. Strange, or any one 
else, had depicted what was said to be a representa- 
tion of the dance referred to, but which was a grossly 
libellous and exaggerated cut, which probably came 
from the other side of the Atlantic. He was pre- 
pared to call evidence that the dance was not of an 
immodest character, but 

The Court interposed, and said, admitting the 
learned gentleman’s statement to be true, they would 
not trouble him to call witnesses. 

Mr. Pownall: I have listened to the learned 
counsel with great attention, and I am sure that 
every word he has said will be received with respect 
and consideration; but I think he has failed to show 
that the Bench were mistaken in the decision they 
gave on the former occasion. It has been said that 
the profits of the Alhambra will be diminished by 
our decision ; but what has profit and loss to do with 
us as a bench of magistrates? Are we to say that, 
because there ara 400 shareholders connected with 
this concern, we will give our vote in favour of the 
continuance of that which has been proved to be im- 
moral? Are we in this country to revert to scenes 
which are patronised in a neighbouring capital? No, 
we do not wish the people to be amused in the same 
degrading and unmanly manner. Everything said 
by counsel to-day was touched upon by the gentle- 
man who supported the application on Thursday ; 
but with profit and loss this Bench has most as- 
suredly nothing to do. If individuals can make 
large gains by pandering to the public vice, then, I 
say, the sooner they are Bde from doing so the 
better it will be for all. I trust my brother magis- 
trates will not stultify themselves by giving a con- 
trary vote, but will show firmly their determination 
to uphold public morals as far as in them lies. For 
the sake of virtue, propriety, and our national 
honour, I hope they will adhere to their vote. (A 
magistrate, ‘‘ Move.”) I have nothing to move—(a 
laugh)—however, I propose that we proceed at once 
to the ordinary business of the day. 

The motion was seconded, and earried almost 
unanimously. 

Mr. Digby Seymour: Allow me now, gentlemen, 
officially and with respect, to protest against your 
decision in this case. At the same time I wish to 
express my thanks for the courtesy which has been 
paid me as counsel. 

The parties then retired. 





Fire at tae Garety Resravrant.—aAt half-past 
five on Friday afternoon a cloud of smoke issued from 
the cellar of the Gaiety Restaurant in the Strand, 
very shortly followed by a volume of flame. Engines 
quickly arrived, and an efficient body of police. 


The firemen worked wonderfully, and to their 
perseverance and courage in entering the burning 
cellar the safety of the Theatre and Restaurant is 
due. Under one hour all danger was at an end, and 
the performances at the Theatre were carried on 
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A MUSIC TEACHER'S MANUAL. 


Translated from the German of Dr. Gustavus 
ScHILLING, Principal of the Stutgard Conservatory. 





CHAPTER I. 

I will say at once that the alpha and omega of the 
teacher’s work is to know how to awaken a warm 
interest in his instructions—to excite a strong desire 
to learn music—and then to keep that desire alive. 
This is the secret without which not the slightest 
fruitful skill can be attained in this art, and 
without which all school ability will be useless. 
Experience shows that most teachers fail to bring 
out the slumbering talents of their pupils, or if by 
chance they are partially awakened, they are soon 
lulled to sleep again. It is upon this rock that 
thousands are wrecked, and vast sums are spent in 
yain, All teaching to be successful must be made 
interesting. This fact is often misunderstood, or 
not sufficiently appreciated by music teachers, and 
therefore, they so seldom arrive at a satisfactory 
solution of their tasks. To make instruction 
interesting is the sine qua non, and it must form 
the chief point of the method employed. Let me 
make this better understood. The first object, 
then, must be to create a strong interest in 
instruction, and a desire in the pupil to learn. No 
teacher should anticipate in the pupil anything that 
will be to his advantage. If there should be 
something there so much the better; but it is a 
hundred to one that it will not exist, and the 
consequences of anticipation cannot be repaired; 
while by a contrary course he will only risk a little 
unnecessary labour, which cannot do any harm. 
The idea that no one will learn that for which he 
has no love is very natural; still we ought not to 
confide in the existence of love alone—especially 
the right love for learning. Children are apt to 
desire, or to appear to desire, the acquisition of 
some knowledge; but that desire diminishes the 
moment difficulties appear. This shows that the 
real desire never was theirs. A genuine true desire 
can only exist where the child has some proper 
conception of the thing desired. When this desire 
is united with a spontaneous striving after 
knowledge, then alone can we presume that the 
pupil has a real wish to learn. And we then 
discover the solution of the enigma—* never place 
such difficulties in the path of pupils as will 
discourage even the most indolent and dull;” 
especially if they anticipate great advantages from 
undertaking the work. But how can this be 
accomplished ? It seems to be difficult on the face of 
it; and yet nothing is easier; at any rate, nothing 
is more important, and nothing is more neglected. 
Above all things the teacher must endeavour to 
thoroughly understand his pupils. Each one has 
some peculiar character, temperament, imagination, 
or physical construction. Having acquired a 
thorough knowledge of the peculiarities of each pupil, 
the teacher must immediately adapt himself to them, 
and never urge a pupil beyond his capacity, either 
mental or bodily. The individuality of the child 
must be considered in every thing we say or do with 
him; not requiring anything from him which 
he cannot understand, and which he is not 
able to perform, and carefully avoiding those things 
which are as yet beyond his grasp ; but simply adapt- 
ing our requirements to his peculiarities and capacity, 
submitting apparently to his natural desires, yet in 
fact bending them gently to our own will; the pupil 
will then imagine that everything he learns will be 
easily acquired. Each advance he makes will 
appear to him in such a sunny light that he will 
easily forget the little trouble it gave him to acquire 
it, and so nothing but the wealth of knowledge and 
the ability he has gained will appear before him. 
In this manner he will acquire the wish to learn, 
which is a germ that has only to be cultivated to become 
afruitful plant. For example—and examples are the 
best arguments—suppose a child who has never had 
a lesson in music is to learn to play upon the piano. 
How do the majority of teachers proceed with 
such a case ? Commonly, they place the child on a 
seat before the instrument, and endeavour to teach 
(sometimes methodically enough) the names of the 
keys, and perhaps try to impart a knowledge of 








the octaves, &c. Having with no small difficulty 
laboured to accomplish this, the teacher will perhaps 
write on a sheet of music paper, or he may point 
out to the pupil in his lesson book, the names of some 
of the commonest notes, if not all of them, repeating 
them several times, and requiring the pupil to do so 
after him, and then finally concludes the lesson with 
some well-intended advice to ‘ learn these by heart 
for the next lesson and then you shall have some- 
thing new.” The “ something new” is probably to 
get the pupil to play what he has learnt on the keys 
until he is familiar with the names of both notes 
and keys. Then comes the playing of scales, and 
other merely finger exercises which are foolishly con- 
sidered to be the solid foundation of the artistic edifice 
of virtuosity. At length, after several weeks of severe 
toil, the child commences something which might 
be called playing. Poor child! perhaps his mis- 
fortunes are increased by being placed under the 
tuition of one of those ingenious method inventors, 
who forces him to play these finger exercises upon 
a so-called “‘dumb piano” until his ears are so 
vexed, by being entirely neglected in a matter in 
which they should play the first part, that he 
becomes disgusted, and refuses again to touch the 
instrument. Oh! the madness of pedagogues! 
Really, there is no method more foolish, cruel, and 
uninteresting, than this. It seems precisely as if 
the teacher intended from the beginning to deprive 
the pupil of all desire to learn; as if he desired to 
crush in the bud, methodically and systematically, 
all the natural talent the child might possess. 
Would it not be far better to say to the child “ You 
are about to learn music, and to play on the piano, 
but to do so, many things are required? Head, 
hands, and sometimes, even arms and feet, must 
work. Perhaps you will find this rather troublesome 
at first. Are you not afraid to try it?” The child 
will perhaps look at you in some astonishment. 
‘Well, don’t be frightened ; you are to learn to play 
on the piano, not to work, and, doubtless, you like 
play ? It is true that at first you must learn several 
things before you can play and amuse yourself. But 
have you not learned to read and write? You will 
probably remember that it was irksome and difficult 
for you to do those things in the beginning. But 
you conquered them, and now they are very pleasant 
to you, as you can now read nice books, and write 
letters to your parents and relatives and friends, 
when you desire to do so. Well then, you will find 
that you can learn to play the piano with at least as 
little difficulty, if you will only do precisely as I, 
your teacher, direct you. Now place yourself on 
this seat before the piano. When you were learning 
to write you were told that it required pen, ink, and 
paper to begin with. These were your tools. We 
are now going to try another tool, which is an 
instrument with which people make music, and 
sometimes very good music too. Now it is done in 
this manner. When you press down the keys in 
front of this instrument they will force against the 
strings certain little things called hammers, and thus 
will be produced musical sounds. Listen;” the 
teacher will touch some of the keys by way of 
example. ‘Each key,” he says, “has its own 
hammer, and each hammer strikes its peculiar 
string and produces the desired sound.” It would 
interest the child, perhaps, to show him the 
mechanism by which these sounds are produced; 
the teacher will by this means win the attention of 
his pupils, and show them that he really feels much 
desire to benefit them, and to give them every 
facility to make his teaching agreeable. A little 
trouble of this kind at the beginning will often be 
the means of winning the affections of children and 
induce them to make every effort to learn, when a 
contrary conduct would only creato dislike, and often 
disgust, in their minds. I then say “ you will now 
find that the piano contains as many sounds as it 
has keys; and I call the attention of the pupil to 
the difference that exists between one sound and 
another. And if you touch the keys rightly you are 
able to produce the most agreeable sounds from this 
instrument.” Now then; let us try what you can 
do. I then show him how to place his hands on the 
keys (perhaps one at a time), and then how to move 
his fingers, The very fact of being able to produce 








the sounds makes him happy, and allows him to 
perceive that he has already begun to learn. Thus 
he takes pleasure in the finger exercises, which is 
my object, although he may have a far different one, 

Long before the pupil has become weary of these 
exercises, I proceed to remark—* The piano has go 
many different sounds because they are necessary to 
produce music of various kinds, As in speaking 
and writing, a great many different sounds, words 
and letters aro used, so also in music a great 
variety of sounds are required to make the 
best music. You admire a beautifully-coloured 
picture much more than a paper covered 
with only one colour, do you not? Now 
it is just so with sounds; they please much 
better if produced in a certain order, and make a 
similar impression on the ear, that a beautifully- 
coloured and well-ordered picture does upon the 
eye.” I then show the child how to produce the 
sounds of some pretty melody, and then allow him 
to play them himself. I thus obtain for him a new 
and useful finger exercise, which at the same time 
gives a zest to his hearing faculties, and practice to 
his fingers. By this means I not only obtain the 
“solid foundation,” but the gratification of pleasing 
my pupil, and the fact that he feels he has gained 
some knowledge and can do something. It is true, 
that it was easy enough for him to learn thus far, 
and what is better, he rises from his first lesson 
quite elated wtih his performance. If in the 
beginning he had little or no desire to learn, that 
desire has been awakened, We should always bear 
in mind that the feelings and thoughts of a child 
must be directed and strengthened mainly through 
the senses. Childhood is the time when instinct 
prompts the will to obey the senses. Our instrue- 
tion must therefore be addressed principally to 
these. This mode of proceeding is what I mean by 
understanding the pupils, and bringing ourselves 
down to their own level. He who proceeds differently 
not only causes the child to regard learning as a la- 
bour, but crushes the desire for knowledge in the bud, 

At the next lesson I endeavour to impress upon 
the mind of the child that music, like speech, 
consists of a variety of sounds; and that each sound 
has its peculiar name. I then endeavour to show 
him the names of the sounds produced by the keys, 
as well as the names of the keys, and that the 
sounds produced by these keys are termed notes. 
To do this, however, I do not only call in aid his 
memory, but I appeal to his senses, teaching him at 
the same time to play certain little pieces specially 
adapted for this purpose. The analogy of the 
foregoing examples is simple enough, but it is 
capable of a considerable variety of expression, 
which the judicious teacher will know how to 
employ as best suits the purpose, But the injunc- 
tion cannot too often be repeated, to take special 
care that ‘‘ the pupils, with each step, should learn 
to do something new.’ Knowledge, however, must 
not be neglected, but it ought not to be enforced 
before the child is capable of acting upon it, 
Theory may in other things lead to practice ; but to 
the teacher of music, I say, ‘‘ let thorough practice 


lead to theory.” 
(T'o be continued.) 





Demouition or A Circus ar Wansati.—For some 
days past Messrs. Boys and Younge, contractors, of 
this town, have had a large number of workmen 
employed in the erection of a wood structure, 
intended to be used as a Circus by Messrs, Ginnett, 
equestrians, The ground on which it was is situate 
at the back of the Grand Stand, on the Race-course, 
and belongs to Lord Bradford, the Lord of the Manor. 
The burgesses of the borough claim the right of sole 
usage for six months each year, from September to 
March. This claim has never worery been decided, 
and the ground has hitherto been the usual place 
for the erection of exhibitions. The contractors 
received on Monday last a notice not to proceed with 
the work, as the rights of the burgesses must be 
upheld. No heed was taken of the notice, as Mr. P, 
Potter, Lord Bradford’s agent, had given his per- 
mission, ‘The consequence was that a public meeting 
was held in the Temperance Hall, at which 
resolutions were passed condemning the erection ; 
after which about three or four hundred persons 
proceeded to the Circus, and in about half an hour 
levelled it to the ground, Legal proceedings have 
been commenced against all known to have been 
concerned in the work. 
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SONGS oF" THE RHINELAND. 


QTu DENTS’ SONGS 
i’ 
BY RGHER SONGS 
‘OLDIERS’ SONGS 
os I 
OLKSLIEDER 
‘ELECTED with special Symphonies and Accom- 


b paniments by Atpgatro Ranpecoka, 


MPYRANSLATED by L. H. F. pu Terreaux. 
German words attached, 





Now Published. 


No.1. TRUE UNTO DEATH. (Der treue Tod.) Volkslied, 

2. THE LIVELONG DAY. (Den lieben langen Tag. 

3. THE MILL-WHEEL. (In einem kihlen Grunde.) 

4. GOOD NIGHT. (Gute Nacht.) 

6. FRIENDSHIP. (Preis der Freundschaft.) 

6. RHINE SONG. (Sie sollen ihn nicht haben.) 

7. THE LOCKSMITH'S PRENTICE. (Der Schlossergesell. ) 

8. THE — OF YOUTH, (Jahre kommen Jahre 

her 

9. rhe F rORG ET-ME-NOT. (Das Vergissmeinnicht. 

10. MY PIPE. (An die Pfeife.) 

11. HOME BELOVED, {led eines Landmanns in der 
Ferne.) 

12. THE SPINNING WHEEL. (Marianchens Spinnerlied. . 

13. MAY MORNING. (Mailied am Morgen.) 

. HOPE. (Die Hoffnung.) 

15. MERRY AND WISE, 
bleiben ) 

16. THE SOLDIER'S LEAVETAKING. 
auszichenden Soldaten. ) 

17. IAGO'S TOAST. (Soldatenspruch aus Othello.) 

18. THE HAPLESS SERENADE. (Der Standchensanger 
und der Nachtwichter.) A colloquy between the 
Minstrel and the Po.iceman. 

19. THE VIOLET AND THE MAIDEN, 
und das Madchen.) 

29, KING SOLOMON "(Nach Salomo. ) 

©1, GLADNESS GIFT OF GODS, (An die Freude.) 

22. MY MARION. (Maviandel) Traditional. A humorous 
Volkatied. 

23. TILL WE MEET. (Wiedersehn). 

24. = B LOOM IS OFF THE BRANCITES. 


(Es kann ja nicht immer s 


(Abschied der 


(Das Veilchen 


(Herbst- 


3 UNA THE TRUE. (Una.) 

26. THE FAITHFUL HEARTY. (Lied der Treue.) 

27. THE LAST FAREWELL. (Noch einmal muss.) Volks- 
lic ad. 

28. A LIFE FOR OLD OLYMPTANS. 
Paradies ) 

29. HILDA'S WOOLNG.  (Hulda's Werbung.) 

20. ROUND THE BOTTLE, (Sitzen wir im heitern Bunde.) 

31. THIRSTY YEAR. (Was ist das fiir ein durstig Jahr. ) 

#2. ISAT AND SPUN. (Die Spianerin.) 

82. SWISS BOY’S PARTING. (Musaiden.) Volkslied. 

84. THE HAMMER. (Der Hammerschlag.) Masonic Song, 

35. THE KING OF THULE. (Der Kénig von Thule.) Poem 
by Goethe 

THE STARLIGHT. (Lied der Nacht.) 

PID. (Mich fichen alle Freude). 

KE HOUR OF PARTING. (Noch einmal, Robert.) 

EK PEACEFUL KING. (Die Nibelungenhort.) 

K FIELD FLASK, (Die Feldfasche.) 

‘(OGUE LA GALERE. = ('s ist mir Alles Eins.) 

42, GOOD BYE. (Die dret Reiter.) 

43. LADY MOON, (An den Mond.) 

41. SLEEP, BABY, SLEEP, (Wiegentied.) 


(Das Rheinwein 
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PRICE 8s. EACH NUMBER. 
The Series to be Continued, 





CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 201, Regent Street, W. 





NOW READY, 
CRAMER'S DANCE MUSIC. 
PRICE SIXPENCE EACH NUMBER, 

Free by Post for SEVEN Stamps. 


No. 1. 
The Florence Waltz e ee .. Cnantes Goprrey. 
le — Quadrille .. ee ee * ” ” 
The Wind-up Galop oe ee ee 90 90 
No. 2. 


The Cymbeline Mazurka Genatp STayiey. 
The Lancers Quadrilles, Arrange: d by CAaLLcorr, 

The Woodland Whispers Waltzes Greatp STaNey. 
Les Rats Quadrilles ee .. G. Repixr. 

Tae Pollee-Wollee-Hama Galop ee oe 


No, 3. 
The Chopin Waltzes ee ee +» Tinyvat ps VILiLIERs. 
The Schubert Quadrilics ... ee »” »” 
The Oaks Galop ee oe ” ” 
Jour-de-Tcte, Polka- ‘Mazurka oe ee ” 0 


No, 4. 
The William Tell prea ee 
The Popular Polka .. oe 


Lure: ARpItI. 


L'Arditi Waltz ee 
La Farfaletta, Polka- Mazurka ee ee ” »” 





The above Four Parts, bound in One Volume, illus- 
trated cover, gilt edges, dc., Price 2s. 





Lonpon: CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 
201, REGENT STREET, W. 


Heya pg VILLIERS. 


] OYAL ACADEMY of MUSIC.—It is Paap arp 
) © perpetuate the memory of the late Mr. CHARLES 
LUCAS, and the valuable services he rendered to the above 
Institution in his various offices of Principal, Conductor, Pro 
fessor of Composition and Violoncello, by instituting a Prize of 
a GOLD M DAL, to be given annually to the best Student in 
Composition, 

The following Subscriptions have been received, in addition to 
those already announced :—~ 





£s.d. £ s. d. 
Armytage, Miss F... 010 6] Kinkel, Miss........ 010 6 
Bunuett, Dr. Piconeen Lewin, Miss Mary... 010 0 
wich) ... 1 1 O| Monk, W. H., Esq... 1 1 0 
Baumer, il., 1 1 O| Mann, T. E., Esq. .. 010 6 
Barnby, iene Mi 4. 1 1 O| Newman, Miss.. ... 0 0 
Blagrove, H., Kzq. 010 6| Nunn, J. H., _ 
Cronin, i... cc et ee (Penzance) . 110 
Coote, Charles, Esq... 1 1 ©] Pollard, J. i, Esq. 
Coote, C., Jun., Esq. 010 6 (Re umsgate) aa 1106 
Dawson, W. H, (New- Reeve, D., Esq. (Doug- 
castle-on-Tyne).... 1 1 0 las) eeeee 6 
Forster, 8S. A., Esq... 1 1 0 Ridgway, z. "Esq. 
Gruneisen, C.L., Esq. 1 1 0 (Southampton) .... 0 0 
Gibbons, Miss (Ro- Thompson, Lady.... 2 2 0 
chester) . 010 6] Vera, Signor ..... 0 
Hopkins, E. De Ysq.. 1 1 0} Weekes, S., a (iy: 
Heming, Joseph, Esq. 010 6 mouth) ‘ia o 338 
Hoskins, Miss(Poole) 0 5 0 | White, Miss . sees 010 6 


Subscribers’ Names received by Mr. LAMBORN COCK, 63, 
New Bond-street, W.; and Mr. H. R. EYERS, at the Iustitu- 
tion, 4, Tenterden-street, Hanover-square, W. 








NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





A Victra.—We do not insert your letter, as we find the 
journal has “ the glory of going on and still to be.” No 
doubt you will receive your copy yet, and will apply 
yourself with renewed appetite to the two distinguished 
composers whom you mention. 





Ghe Orchestra. 


A WEEKLY REVIEW: 








MUSICAL, DRAMATIC, AND LITERARY. 


——_~>——- 


It is requested that in future all communica- 
tions for the Editor be addressed to 55, King- 
street, Regent-street, W. 





LONDON, FRIDAY, OCTOBER 21, 1870. 








M. Lotto, violinist, leaves this week for America. 





Mdme. Szavardy (ci-devant Clauss) is in London. 





Several painters of eminence from Paris are now 
in London, 





Victor Massé, the well known composer of operas 
in Paris, is expected in London, 





M. Desjardins, a young violinist, and first prize of 
the Conservatoire, has arrived from Paris. 





M. Telefsen, pianist, pupil of Chopin, and com- 
poser of several morceaux de salons, is in London. 





The Christmas pieces for the Adelphi and 
Princess’s Theatres and for the Crystal Palace are 
being furnished by Mr. Farnie. 





Mr. Burnand’s new burlesque for the Vaudeville 
will be called ‘Elizabeth; or, The Invisible 
Armada.” 





Mr. O'Connor, the scene-painter, has gone to 
Sedan to make sketches for some new piece that 
will ere long be placed on the London boards. 





Miss Herbert, we regret to say, is suffering from 
typhoid fever, sufficiently severe to delay her return 
to the stage for some time to come, even under the 
most favourable circumstances. 





Auber, if in London, as so often reported, remains 
unseen by mortal eyes. He is said to remain quietly 
in Rue St. George, mourning the loss of a valuable 
horse destined for culinary purposes. 








Mr. 8S. Reece's burlesque, ‘‘ The Stranger, stranger 
than ever,” will be shortly reproduced at the 
Royalty Theatre. This gentleman will also write 
the Christmas extravaganza for this theatre. 





Among the recent arrivals is M. Richard Hammer, 
long known in Paris, as violin soloist and musical 
instructor. Being a German by birth, this artist, 
with others of his native country, was compelled to 
quit his residence at a few hours’ notice. 





Miss Elise Holt and her peculiar line of burlesque 
will form the next attraction at the Globe. How 
many days is it since Mr. Walter Lacy expounded 
from the Globe stage the principles of Shakespearean 
art in contradistinction to “ folly wafted from a 
foreign shore” ? 





A letter from Dieppe, addressed to the Liberté, 
dated the 10th, says that Alexandre Dumas is 
staying at Pays, a village in the neighbourhood, in a 
dying state. He is tenderly nursed by his son and 
daughter. He does not receive any one. He has 
had a paralytic stroke, and has fallen into second 
childhood, 





We deeply regret having to record the death of 
Mr. Balfe, a sketch of whose career will be found in 
another portion of our columns. Of his influence 
on the art he so successfully cultivated, we shall 
speak on a future occasion. Arrangements for the 
purchase of the reversionary copyright of the operas 
published by Cramer and Co., have recently been 
completed. 





A Scotch gentleman, who has recently taken a run 
through the Southern United States, says that the 
only negro song he heard that had a vindictive turn 
about it was one dating from an early day in the 
civil war, and was said to have been first sung by an 
old negro prophetess at a jubilee meeting of emanci- 
pated slaves near Washington. It ran thus:-— 


“Tf de debble do not catch 
Jeff. Davis, dat Confederate wratch, 
And roast and frigazee dat rebble, 
What is de use of any debble ?” 





An interesting event took place at the Wombwell’'s 
menagerie a few days ago, at Leicester. The lioness 
‘* Peerless” gave birth to three fine cubs, which hay 
proved a source of great attraction to visitors. 
Previous to the menagerie leaving Leicester, the 
proprietor publicly christened the trio of interesting 
little strangers as ‘‘ Princess Louise,” “‘ Marquis of 
Lorne,” and “ Duke of Argyll.’”” This compliment 
to royalty is very encouraging. No doubt Her 
Majesty will forward the usual gratuity of forty 
shillings sent as premium to subjects who bring 
triplets into the world. 





The Atheneum, commenting upon our announce- 
ment that Mr. George Wood will not repeat his 
operatic season next year, puts the following deduc- 
tions side by side :— 

‘As Malle. Nilsson, during the best period of the 
season, was unable to sing from illness, the general 
public failed to recognise the excellence of ensemble 
in the works in which the prima donna did not 
appear. Rome was not built in a day, and Mr. 
Wood forgets that it required time to habituate his 
company to sing and act together.” 

This is the most perfect non-sequitur which we 
have seen for a long time. 

As though box-keepers, booking-fees, opera-glass 
hire, cloak-room tax, and the cent. per cent. charged 
on wine and ices did not sufficiently burden theatre- 
goers, we hear now of a new imposition which is 
nothing less than a cheat. One of the most 
attractive features of the new houses is the buffet; 
and not the least attractive feature of the buffet is 
the lady who presides, with companions to match, 
at the counter. These young ladies have started a 
system of elegant extortion which might be envied 
by a duchess playing at shop in a fashionable bazaar. 
They offer to pull a motto cracker with any of the 
genteel “‘ Guppies” who may happen to come within 
range, and the inyitation to the sport is done with an 
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air of agreeable coquetry which in its way is 
jrresistible. When the pull i¢ over the cracker 
explodes, and the almond with its rhyming wrapper 
js duly extracted; and then the gentleman discovers 
that he must pay the sum of one and sixpence for 
the fleeting pleasure he has enjoyed. 





The Church Congress opened this year at 
Winchester with a service in the cathedral, at which 
no fewer than 4000 people were present. The pro- 
eessional hymn was ‘* The Church’s one foundation ;” 
avd the “awful echoes” of this glorious fane were, 
perhaps, never more worthily awakened. The tune 
was ‘ Aurelia,” a composition of Dr. Wesley’s, 
which in its grandeur and simplicity exactly suited 
the place and the occasion. The music of the Te 
Deum, Jubilate, and service was Nares in F, that of 
the Anthem (Ps. exxxv.) by Goss, and all the singing 
was in the highest degree tasteful and effective. 
The Bishop of Winchester pronounced the benedic- 
tion, the lessons were read by Archdeacons Utterton 
and Jacob, and the sermon was preached by the 
eloquent Bishop of Peterborough. 





Of course Mr. Boucicault was actuated only by 
pure abstract motives when he wrote his letter to 
Wednesday's Telegraph. But Mr. Boucicault is a 
far-sighted man, and some people persist that he 
means something more than the laying down of 
general propositions. Now suppose it should beso; 
suppose (we put it merely as a wild hypothesis) Mr. 
Boucicault, finding himself shut out of three large 
theatres by the alliance of Messrs. Chatterton and 
Webster, and knowing that the Haymarket is not 
in his line and the Lyceum has no occupant, should 
be temporarily nonplussed ; suppose at this moment 
the troubles of the Alhambra should inspire him 
with an idea to turn that place into a people’s 
theatre: why then his purely theoretical letter would 
turn out to have a practical value, as preparing the 
mind of the public for something to come. If that 
letter has its due weight, we ought to see in the 
course of a few days a committee of the Alhambra 
shareholders called to consider the effect of the loss 
of the dancing license; at which meeting Mr. Bouci- 
cault’s idea of a popular theatre may germinate. 
Then, perhaps, negotiations may be opened with 
Mr. Boucicault, to know if he can do anything for 
them. Should the reply be favourable, a dramatic 
license may be coaxed out of the Lord Chamberlain, 
and behold the Alhambra as the locale of the 
“ Formosas” and ‘‘ Colleen Bawns”’ of the future! 





One form of cowardice in criticism is to get up a show 
of valourous honesty by assaulting the little ones 
only. Thus one of the theatrical papers, debarred 
from expressing an adverse opinion of any pro- 
fessional actor, is allowed to slaughter amateurs ad 
libitum. Thus, likewise, it is common to see some 
small utility man or message-bearer sacrificed toa 
sense of justice which can never see the slightest 
demerit in a star. This sycophancy is frequent 
enough: what is rarest of all rare things is to find 
the star who objects to it. Mr. Charles Mathews 
has this exceptional good sense, and administered a 
proper rebuke to the spirit of adulation-by-deprecia- 
tion, at a breakfast given him in Sydney. 


The toast of “* The Drama and Dramatic Authors ” 
was responded to by Mr. Mathews, who took 
occasion to remark ‘that as a rule the Colonial 
actors are fully equal to the stock actors of the 
Mother-country, and that as far as his judgment went 
they were particularly harshly used by the Colonial 
Press. He had brought out pieces in this Colony 
which had been fairly produced when the rehearsals 
had been very few, and he himself had been 
astonished at the aptitude of the corps dramatique, 
and the rapidity with which they had committed 
their parts to memory. It was all very well to laud 
him (Mr. Mathews) and decry his colleagues, but 
they ought to recollect that he had played the parts 
over and over again, whereas those who are 
associated with him here (in many cases) had never 
studied the text before. Under these circumstances, 
great allowance ought to be made; and, as a 
Manager of much experience, he might say that the 
Colonial actors would compare most favourably with 
their brethren in the Mother-country.” 





For the rest we are glad to hear Colonial actors 
occupy so meritorious a standing in the opinion of 
one who is no mean judge. 


The shipwreck of the Provincial Boston Theatre 
Company, under the management of G. E. Wilson 
and C. H. Clarke, is reported. The company set 
sail in the brig, Ten Sisters, from St. Johns, 
Newfoundland, on August 24, their destination being 
Charlotte Town, Prince Edward Island. The voyage, 
under ordinary circumstances, should have been 
accomplished in four or five days; but, owing to the 
prevalence of head winds and dead calms, it was 
protracted to an unusual length. On the morning 
of September 4, when eleven days out, a favourable 
breeze sprung up, which brought them in sight of 
Charlotte Town. Suddenly, however, the wind began 
to rise, and, before half an hour had elapsed, the 
breeze had changed to an hurricane; wave after 
wave of a prodigious size swept over the brig, the 
rain fell in torrents, and they found themselves 
amid the uncontrollable fury of the ocean storm. 
The vessel was on a lee-shore, with the tempest 
driving her to apparently inevitable destruction. 
The topgallant sail, foretopmast staysail, and, at 
last, the mainsail, were speedily blown to ribbons. 
The loss of the mainsail rendered the vessel un- 
manageable, and, as all efforts to clear the land and 
gain the sea proved futile, she was put before the 
wind and run ashore at South Lake Beach, East 
Point, near the eastern extremity of Prince Edward 
Island. Some thirty or more trunks, filled with 
wardrobe, and a large set of scenery, a quantity of 
properties, and the usual appliances of a travelling 
theatre, were wholly or in part destroyed. They 
remained at South Lake till the 8th, endeavouring 
to recover their wardrobe, and to render what they 
had saved fit for removal. The company on the 
last-named date was conveyed to Souris, where a 
performance was given that evening in a warehouse 
which the owner tendered them the free use of, 
which proved a success. On the 9th, a part of the 
company and the baggage was despatched by water, 
and on the 10th the remainder of the company left 
for Charlotte Town, overland, where the whole party 
arrived on Saturday night, September 10, and 
commenced their performances in that town on the 
following Wednesday in ‘Paul Pry,” before a 
crowded and delighted audience. 








We are glad that the revived hopes of tho Alex- 
andra Palace at Muswell Hill are not allowed to 
decay again. A few days ago a meeting was held at 
Wood Green to hear Mr. Francis Fuller’s scheme, 
on which we have already commented in these 
columns. Tho chair was taken by R. D. M. Littler, 
Esq., supported by Dr. R. Ringrose and other 
gentlemen, and letters were read from the Rev. Mr. 
Thomas, the Vicar, and others, in favour of the 
undertaking. Mr. Fuller said that his arrangements 
for securing the Palace and 400 acres of Park were 
nearly complete. He proposed to raise £650,000, by 
way of Tontine, in shares of 20s. each. Instead of 
bearing dividend, these shares would entitle the 
holders to privileges of free admission in proportion 
to the amount taken, and also to tickets in three 
great Art Union distributions, of prizes of from £2 
to £500. The shareholders gaining these prizes will 
lose all interest in the Tontine, but the unsuccessful 
would, if living in ten years time, be entitled to 
share between them the whole of the property—then 
worth a million and a half sterling—power being, 
however, reserved to the Government of that period 
to take the whole at the price of one million. The 
Tontine, would, therefore, form a valuable endow- 
ment for subscribers, and more especially for their 
children. Mr. Scott Russell, as one of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Great Exhibition of 1851, and 
one of the first Directors of the Crystal Palace at 
Sydenham, bore testimony to Mr. Fuller's labours in 
surmounting the difficulties which had attended the 
establishment of those undertakings. There was no 
reason why the Alexandra Park should not be as 
popular as that at Sydenham, and command as 
many visitors. If the residents in the locality would 
subscribe promptly for the capital required, avoid 





The sense of fairness here expressed is admirable, 


——— — 





others had left undone, there could be no doubt of 
their success. A Committee was appointed to obtain 
the signatures of subscribers for shares, and £1325 
was subscribed for in the room. This was stated to 
be only a fraction of the amount which would be 
contributed at Wood Green, and it is intended to 
appoint committees, immediately in more than 
thirty other places within three miles of the 
Alexandra Park. 





Mr. John Hollingshead appears in the light of a 

professor of music, and the result is rather curious. 

Ardent to set right one or two heresies in the minds 

of musicians, Mr. Hollingshead dogmatises a little 

fiercely. But that often happens with instructors 

who are profoundly learned, and Mr. Hollingshead's 

knowledge of musical theory is incontestable. Here 

is the evidence :— 

“The reception accorded to Mr. Santley in a 

theatre where his magnificent voice is not ‘ over- 

crowed” by one of those mammoth orchestras 

which are the glory of autocratic conductors and 

the destruction of much vocal art, is a gratifying 
proof, if any were needed, that good singing is 

universally attractive.” 

‘ Overcrowed,” it will be observed, is what all 

singers are by opera-orchestras. The bigger the 
orchestra the more noise it invariably makes. 
When Malle. Nilsson attempts to sing, Signor 
Arditi autocratically sets all the brass and kettle- 
drums going, and you cannot hear a word. This is 
Mr. Hollingshead’s experience of the opera. On 
the other hand a small orchestra necessarily makes 
asmall'noise, and “ overcrows” nobody. The Gaiety 
bassoons could not drown Mr. Santley’s singing if 
they tried. In short, large orchestras always play 
fortissimo, no matter what is going on upon the stage, 
and small orchestras always play sweet and low. 
Musical men will be further interested to learn on 
the authority of Mr. John Hollingshead that there 
is no such thing as national schools of music: that 
Bach does not belong to the German school, nor 
Rossini to the Italian, nor Félicien David to the 
French; that ‘‘ Where the bee sucks” is as much 
Spanish music as English, and that ‘When other 
lips” might safely be set down as a Russian composi- 
tion. For all these propositions are contained in the 
new principle received by Mr. Hollingshead, as 
under:—‘t Good music, even more than good litera- 
ture, has no particular nationality. ‘ Zampa’ is as 
much English as ‘ Lurline’ or the ‘ Bohemian Girl.’"’ 
This is the newcreed. Distinctions of style and 
system, of conception and execution, of thought and 
expression, do not exist. Hérold and Balfe aro 
exactly alike, especially Hérold. Schiller and Racine 
are just the same as Virgil and Dante, only they 
spell their names differently. Good literature 
knows no nationality: Dickens wrote just like 
Lope di Vega. And good music even still more has 
no nationality (this intensity of negation, which 
might be algebraically expressed as 0* or 08, jis Mr. 
Hollingshead’s idea not ours), We expect further 
revelations on this subject. Under investigation 
many other fallacies will explode. We shall doubt- 
less learn in time from the Gaiety platform that 
there are no distinctions of key in music; that clefs 
are needless, and bars all bosh ; that whether you 
play a sharp or a flat the effect is just the same; in 
fact that any tune is quite as good as any other. 











THE STRASBURG ORGANS. 





The far-famed organ in the Strasburg Cathedral— 
the master work of Andrew Silbermann—has suffered 
grievously from the recent bombardment of the 
venerated city. A shell made its way from the 
roof of the cathedral and delivered its contents in 
the very centre of this noble instrament. Had the 
Badeners or Bavarians simply blown the wind 
apparatus to pieces, or annihilated keys, draw stops, 
and pedal boards, no irreparable mischief would 
have ensued ; but the destruction of the music of the 
instrument—the sweeping away of the heart and 
soul of its great originator —can only be likened to the 
burning of the Missal of the Abbess of Hohenberg— 
the incomparable Byzantine manuscript which has 





copying what has been done elsewhere, and do what 


been lost by the conflagration of the Strasburg 
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Library. The pipes of Andrew Silbermann can no 
more be renewed than can the earliest specimens of 
Faust, or the memorable Bibles of Eggestein and 
Mentelin—rarest among the rare—or the marvellous 
painted windows of the clerestory, the best and most 
esteemed examples of the art in the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries. Andrew Silbermann, the 
builder ef the organ, and founder of a race of 
celebrated organ builders, was the son of a butcher 
of Frauenstein in Saxony. He was born in 1678, 
migrated to Strasburg in 1708, where he lived, and 
worked, and brought up a large family during the 
twenty-seven years of his pilgrimage there. He 
died in 1754, four years after the death of Sebastian 
Bach and five years before that of Handel. There 
are other organs in Strasburg of his work, one of the 
most perfect being that in the Protestant Church of 
St. Thomas, commenced by Andrew, and continued 
by his son John Andrew, and perfected by his grand- 
son. On Sunday, the 9th, instant, the Prussians, 
who appear to be a truly churchgoing soldiery, held 
their first service in this church, and on this occasion 
the organ was called into requisition. The service 
opened with the well-known soldier's hymn “ Jesus 
meine Zuversicht,” andthe roll of this superb instru- 
ment combined with the general congregational 
singing, was one of those things that live in the 
memory and are treasured up, as sunny landscapes in 
the field of past days. The lesson learnt is not so 
much the musical result, as it is the real Christianity 
of choral song, when rightly applied to the purposes 
of worship. It was not a case of ear-tickling, of 
organ jingle, or racing through a nursery ballad ; 
nothing like what we hear in this country, the 
light, conventional, outward, and sensual, but a 
massive, clearly-cut-out hymn tune, devoid of all 
pomp and ceremony, and the very thing to make the 
heart gracious and the voice strong and melodious. 
And as it was with the tune, so it was with the 
accompanying instrument. In these days an organ is 
considered of small value unless it posesses its Voix 
celeste and voix humaine, its flute douce and flute 
harmonique, oetaviante and piccolo, its cor anglais, 
Molophon, muzette, and lieblich gedact ; Old Silber- 
mann, whether manufacturing for Catholics, Lu- 
therans, or Calvinists, relied upon his diapasons, reed 
and chorus stops, and left the jeu celeste, cor de 
basset, and cromorne to the wit and ingenuity 
of his contemporaries and successors. It is 
the fashion now to describe the Silbermann, the 
Gabler, and the Miiller instruments as medimval— 
efforts of dark, ignorant, fanatical, if not anti- 
Christian times; and the organ of modern days is 
thought to be one of the acoustical miracles of this 
most scientific of ages. But let us look at the out- 
ward presentation of the cathedral organ of Stras- 
burg as it was,—an exquisite pendant, midway 
between roof and floor on the left side of the nave, 
with its choir-organ in front, its beautiful wings, and 
magnificent corona as its highest top. Compare 
this effect with the work of modern times in the 
Royal Church of St. Denis, Paris, or anything of 
the best we may have in England. Turn from the 
Strasburg Cathedral organ to the marvellous rose 
window, the windows in the upper galleries, the 
circle of the astounding pillars supporting the towers 
and the nave—is it possible that such beauty of art 
should be on all sides, and yet no art and no beauty 
in the interior of this gigantic, yet delicate looking 
creature of sound? The list of stops gives little or 
no indication of power or variety: there are no more 
pipes than are to be found in ordinary organs of the 
size, no more keys, no more surface of sound, And yet 
the instrument breathes the very essence of harmony 
—the very loveliness of sweet song—a succession of 
solemn and affecting tones that at once reaches 
the heart, and subdues the worldly and 
unsanctified affection. The organ seems to be a 
creature of life—to be listened to with a reverential 
sense for its greatness and majesty, and yet also for 
its yearning tenderness for humanity and its 
necessities. The grand artist has left his heart in 
that rare specimen of his head and hand before us; 
he is yet alive there with all his wants, wishes, 
hopes and fears. We fancy we can see him, with 
frame strong as @ lion, and features gentle as a 
lamb, looking down upon us, glad that we have the 





feeling to sympathise with the results of his toil, and 
to appreciate this legacy of his goodness. And the 
secret of his power is that he never thought of us, 
but that he worked like a true artist—and from the 
right stand-point—making his labour a real, spiritual, 
and heart-felt worship. To class the art-work of 
the period of Louis XV. as mediwval is in itself 
absurd and ridiculous. The grand organ of this 
period culminated to perfection because it was 
wanted by the people, eager in their desire for 
congregational music; and solicitous, that with 
regard to the choral, it should be the best of its 
kind, and accompanied with as much of science as 
it was possible for organ builder or organ player to 
bring to bear upon it. And the fitness, beauty, and 
grandeur of the instrument are the results of this 
submission and obedience to the want—a want 
arising from the congregational desire to offer up a 
due and rightful act of adoration. Now-a-days we 
make organs to accompany weak and childish hymn 
tunes, devoid of all solemn feeling, and incapable of 
any grand harmonieal clothing. All the emotions 
raised by music of this kind, belong to the lower and 
merely instinctive faculties—creating a self-gratify- 
ing exercise—a serving of our own perverse and 
miserable tastes—a compound of littleness and 
vanity. Art of this sort is the very Lazarus of art, 
decking itself out in the purple and glitter of Dives. 
It seeks only to oblige its employer with his conven- 
tional notions or favourite ideas, and takes every 
pecuniary advantage of its position. The church, 
the parson, and the flock get so much wood and 
metal encased in some wretched harlequinade of 
wrong colours and wretched outline, and the organ 
builder vaunts of the superiority of his work in 
comparison with the imagined blind attempts of the 
real artist of the last century. The secrets of 
success in the art of organ building, it would seem, 
have been quite lost sight of. ‘The rare power of 
making grandeur of tone out of the smallest number 
of pipes, consistent with the intention, is now but 
little considered; the space necessary for such an 
instrument is made altogether an arbitrary affair; 
the height of the organ from the ground, its situa- 
tion in regard to the building, the height of its roof, 
and the plane or base of its acoustical generation, 
are all subjects gone clean out of mind. The old 
organ builders made models of their organs—little 
organs in wood—and placed them on elevations, so 
that they could themselves judge of the effect of their 
work, and give their patrons something genuine and 
real, tocriticise and estimate. In these days we get a 
pretty picture of an organ elevation on paper, and 
along eatalogue of stops, which means whatever the 
builder is able to do and no more. The specifica- 
tion may abound with diapasons, and yet no true 
diapason be found in the instrument. The list of 
stops is a mere airy nothing, or the soft stops may 
beloud, and the loud soft. Organ phraseology is 
ever novel and romantic, ductile and picturesque. 
In seductiveness and supposed generosity it possesses 
a literature of its own. It distances all ingenuities 
in other trades, and defies imitation. It was not in 
this spirit that Godfrey built the organ for the 
Dresden Church, which he lived not to complete, 
but which was afterwards made so perfect by John 
Andrew. These men were not given to harlequinade 
or pirouetting, and would have held in supreme con- 
tempt most of the superfetations of the present 
epoch. In a sense as canvas, paints, and brushes 
make a picture, so wind, metal, and wood make an 
organ, and wood, catgut, and wire a violin. But 
wood, catgut, and wire is one thing, and the same 
passed through the alembic of a Straduarius a 
heaven-sent thing, and no canvas, paints, or 
brushes, can ever give us the burnt-up Venus by the 
angelic hand of a Titian. No work of art is of any 
high value unless it bears the impress of the artist's 
spirit. No music is worth a farthing unless marked 
by the individuality of the composer. No musical 
instrument is of any high estimation unless cer- 
tain of conveying the speciality of its maker. The 
Erard pianoforte is one glory, the Broadwood 
another, the Collard another, and all are dis- 
tinguished by their own peculiar and inimitable 
qualities. It is more especially so with the 
organ; for the wisdom, the far-sightedness, the 


quickness of apprehension, the pliancy and adapt- 
ability of the genius of the builder, have infinite 
more scope and field than the piano-manufacturer, 
No two organs are alike; and yet in one respect 
all work by the same master hand is cognate and 
parallel, and perfectly distinct from the work of any 
other master spirit. In these days our new organs 
are marked, not so much by what is in them, as by 
what is out of them, and which should be in them, 
We know anew organ to have been sent out of Brown's 
manufactory, because Brown always makes horny and 
coarse diapasons. We fix upon White as the builder 
of the next specimen, because White revels in 
squalling sesquialteras, mixtures, furnitures, and so 
forth ; Black has a passion for washing-tubs, which 
he calls pedal pipes; and Yellow is noted for his 
territic trumpets and clarions; Red is approved of 
for his curious and neat mechanism, but then Red 
has a poor notion of scales, and it is all haphazard 
with him when voicing a pipe. Shadow is afraid of 
a bright ensemble, so he kills off his scales, attenuates 
his combination stops, diminishes his soprano power, 
and in this way deprives his instrument of all 
strength and majesty. An organ cannot possess 
any beauty or weight of tone unless its scales be 
correct and all possible tone has been extracted from 
its pipes in a just andartistic way. Great tone such 
as was that of Grisi, Lablache, Staudigl, and other 
great vocalists of past days was thoroughly legitimate ; 
the all the artist could conscientiously do artistically 
and well. So it ought to be with every pipe amongst 
the four thousand of any large organ. And to 
represent this, every pipe must breathe the art and 
spirit of its maker, just as the violin tells us of the 
heart of a Straduarius. And such were and are 
the organs of Alsace and those at Dresden; proclaim- 
ing in their clear, mellow, deep and bright tones the 
spirits of their creators, the family of the Silber- 
manns. We have in England those who are able to 
make their instruments by their spiritualistic power, 
and one especially who, by weight, breadth and 
solemn characteristics, always places an unmistake- 
able brand upon his labour. Would we had more of 
his great and good points, and we would willingly put 
up with his comparative failings. The burning and 
destruction of go great a work of art as the Cathedral 
organ in Strasburg, will test the power and merits of 
our Continental builders. To restore it may be 
impossible; to put new work of modern spirit along- 
side it would be a hazardous undertaking. To take 
the whole away and erect a complete new instrument 
would be a sorrowful mode of marking this great 
calamity. Germany has destroyed it, and Germany 
must make good in some way or other the mischief 
it has done. There are good organ builders in that 
country, but no Silbermann. What a pity it is that 
John Chinaman is no organ builder. Heis the true 
fellow to make a perfect patch, if all he can see be 
the all necessary to do. 








MORALITY VINDICATED. 





The world has been much edified within the last 
week by the virtuous decision of the Middlesex Magis- 
trates. Suddenly and unexpectedly a fiat has gone 
forth from the Bench that the Can-can is indecorous 
and the nude ballet naughty, The moral world steps 
aside a moment from its usual business—from its 
stockjobbing and bill-discounting, from its food- 
adulteration and its false weights and measures, 
from its baby-farming and its benevolent belligerency 
—to contemplate the edifying edict, and sing pwans 
to righteousness. The leaders of public opinion are 
all on the right side. The Times, as becomes 
its character, grandly denounces wickedness the 
moment wickedness has been found out and has 
come to grief, and harangues the ‘immoral 
traffickers ” witha frankness only possible because the 
‘immoral traffickers” have the law against them. 
The Telegraph, trimming its sails dexterously 
between its duty to its readers and its allegiance to 
advertisers, thinks that the Alhambra was perhaps a 
leetle—at least—that is say it might have been just 
a shade or so—eh? And that enterprising and 
ingenious managers might perhaps find a milder 
form of attraction not wholly unremunerative. 





For our own part we are delighted with the two- 
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fold spectacle: the phenomenon of a bench of | 
magistrates which can ‘‘ come down ” upon impurity | 
with the force of the proverbial ‘“cartload of 
pricks;"? and the phenomenon of a daily press 
suddenly alive to the piety of sacrificing to Diana. 
The rapidity of conversion to the faith of the chaste 
goddess has something of the force of a Revival. 
Proportionate to the looseness of our morals in old 
days let us be uncompromising now. Inasmuch as 
we were not only blind to sin a little while ago, but 
absolutely patted Schneider on the back, let us now 
be wakeful, stern, denunciatory, and unsparing 
against Schneiderism of the lower grades. Hew 
Agag of the music-hall in pieces! Agag of the 
French plays was too strong and fashionable a 
customer; but this one has no friends; his cause is 
already decided. So, in another sphere, we hale up 
little boys who sell wicked prints in the street, while 
we never think of meddling with the authors, printers, 
and proprietors of these prints. It is a part of the 
same system. 

This stoppage of the dancing license of the 
Alhambra and Highbury Barn is a ludicrous example 
of the principle of prescribing pills for the earthquake. 
What made the Alhambra a nest of corruption was 
its audience, not its ballet. It has been argued that 
the ballet drew the audience, and that the cause 
ceasing the effect would cease. The answer to this 
is that the stage-performances at the Alhambra are 
hardly noted at all by the frequenters. There are 
hundreds who haunt that house nightly, and see 
nothing of the stage. They go for the entourage— 
for the promenade, the drink and the demi-monde. 
To many the place is a mart for a certain traffic, the 
entertainments are merely incidental. A blow really 
intended to stop this sort of thing would be the 
withdrawal of all the licenses, not that for dancing 
only. Let the magistrates stop the liquor license 
if they want to purify the Alhambra: alcohol is 
to vice what oxygen is to the animal. The 
ballet at the Alhambra was gorgeous and 
spectacular and rather décolleté, but it was 
innocuous compared with the canteen system 
and with the allurements which went on 
in front of the bars. What effect will the 
magistrates’ decision have? Mr. Strange may not 
suffer dancing, and may not suffer a stage-play; all 
he has to do is to produce living tableaux—-to 
illustrate, say, ‘* Paradise Lost ’’—and to lay in a 
stock of female acrobats, female tumblers, female 
posturists, and numberless other orders of that 
variety ; all of whom can be thoroughly disgraceful 
without ever rhythmically lifting a foot from the 
ground. It is not a little instructive as to the 
influence of legal protection of the drama, that this 
wicked ballet has grown up out of the prohibition of 
acted plays at the Alhambra. Had Mr. Strange 
been permitted to produce these on his stage—in 
other words had free-trade been recognised in dra- 
matic commerce as it is recognised everywhere else 
—we should probably never have heard of the 
present issue. He might have soared to the rank 
of theatrical director. He might have produced 
Offenbach’s insinuative niaiseries, Schneider's open 
indecencies, and the shameful displays which were 
recently tolerated by the Lord Chamberlain at King's 
Cross. And then courtly audiences would have 
honoured his stalls; high class daily papers would 
have devoted a column every Monday morning to a 
notice of his doings; and the Middlesex Magistrates 
might have shaken hands with the Censor of Plays 
over the spectacle of a thoroughly pure stage in 
England, 








MR. BOUCICAULT’S REFORM SCHEME. 





Mr. Boucicault’s theatrical reform scheme is as 
revolutionary as was the penny postage in its first 
days. Two shillings to the stalls! Why the 
plutocrat who at present hands you your scented 
program and loftily remarks ‘‘ No 42, the third 
along,” expects half that amount for his contri- 
bution to your delectation. Does Mr. Boucicault 
really mean that our payment of author, actor, 
scene-painter, machinist, and manager is to 
be only double what we now pay for the box- 


no vinegar-faced duenna who turns up her nose 
at a fourpenny-piece for the labour of letting a 
bonnet lie upon a shelf! Two shillings, and 
nothing for pale kid gloves, for we are all to be 
in morning-dress, and our morning gloves will 
suffice: though promenade gloves by the way, are 
on the decline as far as men are concerned, and 
even Hyde Park this year showed an array of 
bare masculine hands. No box-keeper, no cloak- 
room, no evening dress, in many cases no cab-ex- 
pense—at all events no bewildering crush in 
coming away. For since our ladies are to be 
bonneted, they can easily walk a few yards along 
the street and take a cab at leisure, They need 
not be imprisoned in a jolting vehicle for that 
weary hour’s drive to St. John’s Wood or Ken- 
sington, which wracks the bones and sours the 
temper and sows the seeds of a fine crop of 
rheumatism besides. For the Metropolitan Rail- 
way is just across the road, with trains running 
everywhither in five minutes. In short Mr. 
Boucicault proposes that we should drop in at 
the theatre, just as we now drop in at a friend’s 
to a five o’clock tea: taking it en route rather 
than making a serious parade of it. We toke our 
amusements stiffly as well as sadly. The absurd 
cost of theatre-going is one which has often 
received comment in these columns. See the 
minimum expense of a man and his wife, who 
now visits the stalls from an average distance at 
Brompton or Bayswater. 


8s. d. 
Cab to theatre .........sccsscees 2 6 
SEIN sacasssheaseincenhionns 14 0 
OI yx, 0a <sbsanesnesiexases 1 0 
RMD scsrcaten concsannancnces 2 6 
Arab who assists the opera- 
tion of opening a cab-door, 
going and coming............ 0 2 
£1 0 2 


This supposes the couple take no refreshment, and 
decline the solicitations of opera-glass proprietors, 
sellers of the ‘ book of words,” &c. It costs then 
a sovereign for the average Briton to take a lady 
to the stalls. Now for Mr. Boucicault’s plan, 
There being no evening-dress, neither cab nor 
brougham is essential. Brompton and Bayswater 
are more easily, cheaply, and pleasantly commu- 
nicable with the Strand. 


Return tickets for two, vid 
Underground 20 
Two stalls 
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The difference is a winning argument, not only 


for lean purses but for moderately filled ones too. 
But can as much profit really be made out of four 
shillings as out of fifteen? Mr. Boucicault asserts 
it can, by the simple process of multiplying the 
fours. That many florins are better than a few 
half-crowns, is obvious; and Mr. Boucicault 
assures us that the principle pays in America. 
Now it is just at this point that Mr. Boucicault’s 
theory breaks down inasmuch as facts are con- 
cerned. For he is all wrong as to the case he 
cites, however right he may be as to general 
inferences. American theatres have not so lowa 
scale as he mentions. Niblo’s tariff, far from 
ranging from one to two shillings, ranges from 
two shillings (paper currency, a little less in cash) 
upwards. The higher rates are equal to our own 
dress-circle and stalls. American theatres are 
every bit as dear as our own; and generally speak- 
ing they are not so comfortable. Some of them 
are gorgeous as regards embellishment; but they 
are built on a bad principle. This Niblo’s theatre 
is open at the back of the auditorium; and the 
passages behind are crowded with promenaders, 
loungers, chatterers, so that a sense-distracting 
babble of voices and clatter of feet is kept up 
through the performance, and no one save those 
in the front rows can hear the dialogue on the 
stage. There is no theatre in New York com- 


parable in point of comfort with Drury Lane, the 
Adelphi, or the Gaiety. Mr. Boucicault is only 
right as regards the absence of rigueur in dress. 








keeper alone? Two shillings and no cloak-room, 


American audiences do not dress for the theatre, 











and the house thus loses its recherché aspect 
This leads us to the second objection which 
may be started to the Republican principle 
advocated by Mr. Boucicault. Would exclusive 
England like it? Weare the most ungregarious 
people in the world: we fence ourselves in with 
all manner of devices, fearful of anything coming 
betwixt the wind and our gentility. Would nota 
cheap rate admit all sorts of “ horrid people ” into 
the dress-circle. Imagine Sir Leicester Dedlock 
sitting asa horrified sandwich between an iron- 
master on one side and a butcher on the other! 
Is there not Wat Tyler in the thought—Wat Tyler, 
and the uprooting of ancient foundations, and the 
removal of old landmarks, and the opening of 
floodgates, and all the rest of the dreadful pros- 
pectus? Mr. Boucicault is Wat modernised. 

Well, somehow none of these socialist horrors 
happen at the Crystal Palace, where a common 
admission brings all to one level. At the Academy 
Exhibition we pay a vulgar shilling and mingle 
promiscuously, yet nothing awful occurs, though 
a peer may elbow a pastrycook. It is true there 
are five-shilling days at the Crystal Palace, when 
we can ‘‘be genteel or dio,” as Dickens says. 
And the theatres might adopt this plan, and 
arrange for high-prices and evening dress on 
certain evenings reserved for exclusives. ‘The 
relative advantages of the two systems might 
then be tested, and perhaps the advantage of each 
preserved. 

Apropos of tests, there is one which might be 
applied to Mr. Boucicault’s leading principle, 
Mr. Boucicault says the present system must be 
wrong because theatres do not pay at present 
prices. What say the managers now advertising 
in the daily papers ? Here are a few specimens : 

Drury Lane. “An undeniable success,” 

Queen's. ‘ Great success ” 

Globe. ‘ Great success.” 

Royalty. ‘ Enthusiastic applause.” 

Gaiety. “The Free list is unavoidably 

suspended.” 

Strand. “ Triumphant success,” 

Vaudeville. “ Legitimately successful.” 

Sadler's Wells. “The theme of attraction.” 

Surrey Theatre. ‘‘ Unprecedented success.” 
Among those open theatres which advertise, the 
Princess’s, Olympic, Prince of Wales’s and St. 
James's are silent as to the fortune of their 
present pieces. The first of these owes its play- 
bill to Mr. Boucicault: he knows whether it has 
been a successful venture or not. The second 
is running a play which has remained in its bill 
for we know not how many months. The third 
notifies its 126th night of “M. P.” And St. 
James’s with a new play is as modest as the 
Princess's, and says nothing about the fortune of 
its piece. Now here are the assertions of the 
managers in contradiction of Mr. Boucicault’s 
principle. Which to believe? Possibly enough 
“deadheads ’’’ are not the only pretence in 
theatrical management. Possibly—butimprobably 
—when we have reformed our prices of admission, 
we shall begin to think of reforming our puffs, 











KORNER. 





The town of Dresden is about to raise a statue 
to Kérner the war-singer, Kiérner whose gallant 
verse still thrills the heart of Germany, and who 
in the second decade of the century exercised a 
prodigious influence upon the aspirations of his 
native land. In 1811 all Germany lay under the 
heel of Bonaparte, from the Danube to the Spree. 
In that year Kirner, a young man of Saxony, 
whose student days had been wild enough to 
procure his expulsion from the Leipsic University, 
wrote ‘' Die fiinf Eichen bei Dellwitz.” In these 
bitterly sad verses he describes himself as sitting 
under the five oak trees, and thinking of the dire 
condition into which his country has sunk, 
They, too, have seen how time has swallowed up 
the beautiful things of the earth—how the 
bravest have died an early death; and yet tow | 
have borne up against fate, and have put fo: 
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new leaves in the spring-time, and have even 
gathered strength and beauty from the leaves, 
the children of the branches, that are gone and 
buried. And, “O you German people!” he 
cries, ‘ your oaks are still standing, but you have 
fallen !” Even while he wrote, the leaven of 
revolution was working, and the next year 
saw the flames of patriotism burst forth. In 
1812 Napoleon’s expedition to Russia having 
failed, the allies threw off the yoke of allegiance. 
The emperor raised a fresh army, and marched to 
the Rhine to pour out his wrath on Germany. 
How bravely the country rose to meet the 
invasion, we know from the songs of 1813. Of all 
that year's singers Kirner was chief. What- 
ever may be their merits, as literary compositions, 
better war songs than those of Kérner the world 
does not know. They have the cry of a nationin 
them; and like the people they were meant to 
serve, they have no braggart gaiety or bombast, 
but a fixed and serious purpose, a rugged, 
uncompromising sincerity, and an earnest re- 
ligious faith. The men for whom Kirner spoke 
—in whose ranks he fought and fell—were not 
the less brave because they were sad at parting. 
“Tears bring no disgrace,” he exclaims in the 
‘‘Bundeslied vor der Schlacht,” addressing his 
comrades; ‘‘waft back the last kiss to the dear 
ones you are leaving, and then forward! under 
the leadership of God!” It is very singular, 
looking at the sad catastrophe which ended his 
own efforts for his country, to observe how 
gravely and resolutely the greater portion of his 
war songs contemplate death as a_ soldier’s 
reward. ‘The soldier of Kérner’s war songs is not 
tempted by prospects of rapine, nor yet by the 
hope of returning a victorious conqueror. It is 
enough if his country be freed. Then he will, 
as Korner himself did, sacrifice his life for her 
with a smile on his dying face. “ Faithful unto 
death” is the burden of the warlike preparations 
of 1813. The soldier who goes forth “ for 
Freedom, God, and Fatherland to battle,” and is 
stricken down, still rejoicea that he nas kept his 
oath “unto his country and his dearest.” This 
* Faithful Death” is one of Kérner’s 1813 songs. 
Better known is the ‘‘ Sword song,” written a few 
hours before he fell. It is a blithe and stirring 
dialogue between the warrior and his “ iron 
bride,” reposing in her “ Kiimmerlein,” the sheeth 
at his side, and Weber's music turns it into an 
excellent march. Korner’s “Aufruf,” his 
* Deutschland’s Erhebung,” his song of ‘‘ Lutzow’s 
wilde Jagd,” are written in words of fire—as if the 
eyes of the pooct were actually looking on the 
battle, and had, like the eyes of Goethe 
at Sainte-MenGhould, begun to see all things 
in a red light. Korner was not fated to 
write or see much more in this world. At 
Rosenberg on the 26th of August, he received 
his death-wound; and the great heart that had 
held the longings and the griefs of a nation 
throbbed its last. Had he but lived for two 
months longer he would have witnessed the 
climax of his hopes—he would have seen the 
ranks of the French smashed and broken at 
Leipsic, and the conqueror of the world compelled 
to ride southward amid the confusion of a dis- 
astrous retreat, But his name, like his verse, 
survives, and the capital of his native State now 
raises a memorial which is the outward sign of 
the love cherished in the hearts of his 
countrymen. 














WAGNER'S “WALKURE.” 





The “ Walkiire,” or “ Valkyre,” the title of 
Wagner's last opera, is founded, like the whole 
series, of which this is the second work, upon the 
old German mythology. These four operas are 
intended for consecutive performance. The first is 
the “ Master-singers of Nuremberg ;" the whole 
being dignified with the name of the ‘* Ring of the 
Nibelungen.” ‘ Wal” signifies a corpse, from 
which come ‘* Walstatt,”’ the place where the heroes 
die, Walhalla, the resting place of fallen heroes, 


and the Walkiire. These were the goddesses who 
carried the fallen heroes from the battlefield to 
their heavenly home in the halls of Walhalla. The 
Valkyre were nine in number, and they held the 
position of cup-bearers to the gods and the heroes 
who had fallen in single combat and had been 
transported to Walhalla. Brunnhild is Wotan’s 
(Odin’s) favourite Valkyra,—is the offspring of 
Wotan and Fricka, (Freia, the Juno of the Seandi- 
navians) and impersonates the Will of Wotan. 
3esides these personages, we find the god of fire, 
‘* Loge ’’—the three Normen or fates, Fasner, the 
giant, Donner, (otherwise Thor or Vulcan,) and a 
host of nymphs and fairies. 

The cast of the parts at the Munich performance 
is thus indicated. 

Wotan (bass.), Herr Kindermann. 
Fricka (mezzo0-sop.), Frl. Kauffmann. 
Brunnhild (soprano), Fri. Stehle. 
Hunding (bass.), Herr Bauserwein. 
Sieglinde (soprano), Frau Vogl. 
Siegmund (tenor), Herr Vogl. 

The musical prelude is only five minutes long, 
and in Wagner's characteristic style. It begins with 
a restless movement, and passes by an easy tran- 
sition toa wild, stormy passage, where the effect is 
chiefly produced by a high and monotonous 
violin part being sustained, while great waves of 
sound made by the wind instruments and double 
basses continually swell and decrease. A short 
decrescendo follows and the curtain rises, showing 
a large, rudely built hall, with an oak tree in the 
centre, a large fireplace, an immense wooden door at 
the back and some primitive looking furniture. 
The first act is composed of uninterrupted solos. 
It is allin an andante recitative, becoming allegro 
in moments of passion and excitement. Once 
during the love-scene of the two who have most of 
the music of this act, a sudden blast is heard, the 
back door is blown open, showing a_ beautiful 
landscape on the Rhine, and the moon throws down 
its soft light on the two lovers and renders the 
scene surpremely picturesque. Here Wagner for a 
moment forgot himself, and the national drama, 
and introduced what might almost be called a 
melody. The accompaniment is soft and tremulous, 
a perfect musical representation of shimmering 
moonlight. 

The second act, like the first, is composed of solos 
only. The music becomes more agitated and offers 
a better opportunity for the expression of varied 
emotions, which forthe voices are restricted, however, 
to the dignified andante recitative for narration, and 
the loud, confused, and hurried movements denoting 
rage and excitement. The ending of the second act 
is a tableau of Hunding and Siegmund fighting 
together on the rocks while Brunnhild and Wotan 
are visible in the clouds above, surrounded by a 
flood of light. Both the warriors fall and the gods 
disappear. 

Another short musical prelude precedes tho third 
act. It is wild beyond expression and premonitory 
of ills to come; the fifes and flutes sustain an ac- 
companiment of high runs thatsound almost like hu- 
man shrieks. The scene opens in a wild forest 
glen, with huge rocks in the centre and caverns 
on either side. Eight Valkyrm amuse them- 
selves in clambering up and down the rocks, re- 
lieving the monotony of the previous solos by 
singing in concert. Brunnhild rushes excitedly 
in and calls on them for protection for Sieglinde 
and herself, from Wotan’s wrath. The first half 
of the act consists of hurried, monotonous, excited 
questions and responses by the various Walkyre 
ending on the approach of Wotan by a stormy, 
agitated accompaniment to the voices. Wotan 
then appears, summons Brunnhild and declares 
her unworthy to be a Valkyra any longer. The 
prettiest passages in the whole opera are two 
octets by the Valkyrm, fall of expression and 
almost melodious, in which they entreat Wotan’s 
pardon in behalf of their sister; but he will not 
yield, and they make another final effort, which is 
a marvellous musical production. There is not a 
discordant note, and yet the effect produced is 
like that of a score of frightened, excited women, 





of their feminine lungs. Wotan then dismisses 
the eight Valkyrex and retains Brunnbild. A long 
and tedious recitative follows, and finally Wotan 
kisses her eyes and she falls asleep. He lays her 
down under a tree on a little mound and she es- 
capes through a tray-loor arrangement. Wotan 
draws a circle around the mound with his spear 
and the flames spring up. There is a mass of 
flame on the stage, at least fifteen feet long, that 
shoots up eight or ten feet, and the curtain 
falls. 

The orchestra was composed of over eighty 
musicians, and performed its part with admirable 
precision and delicacy of light and shade. The 
voices were all mature and sympathetic, and sus- 
tained the many long, severe, high-pitched 
passages so well, that it showed how much train- 
ing they had endured. No Italian troupe could 
have sung them. 

The opera was magnificently put on the stage. 
The sky in the third act could not be surpassed. At 
first, it was dark with heavy cumulous clouds, that 
broke away imperceptibly and gave place to a 
lighter scirrous mass, and these became gradually 
lighted up until the whole was a perfect representa- 
tion of the eastern sky in a flood of glory just before 
the rising of the sun. The fire tableau at the closo 
is certainly well managed, but its risk cannot be 
excused. The interest attached to it is merely the 
pleasurable excitement of danger. It shows a great 
lack of ingenuity to devise a spectacle whose chief 
and only merit is that of exciting an emotion of 
personal danger in the minds of the audience. 

The verdict respecting ‘“‘ The Valkryw ” must be 
similar to that of the ‘‘ Rhinegold.” It is a superb 
pantomime with a grand, effective, powerful accom- 
panying symphony. The dramatic portion displays 
great monotony, is spun out to a weary length, 
affords no scope for anything but the extremes of 


passive listening and wringing the hands and 


tearing the hair, and is badly arranged in reference 
to its climaxes.=The musical part is graphic and 
impressive. It expresses almost every known 
human feeling. It is dignified and grand; it is 
wavering, doubtful, and dreamy; it is victorious, 
agitated, and weird ; it is pathetic and tender; it is 
never weak; it is never melodious. 





Mr. Howarp Pau 1n Dusiin.—A few nights 
ago, Mrs. Howard Paul, having sung ‘“ La Mar- 
seillaise”’ with great effect, was immensely ap- 
plauded, and, instead of accepting an encore, 
simply bowed her acknowledgments. This did 
not satisfy the large audience ; the applause rose 
into a deafening row, whereupon Mr. Paul, 
dressed as a Zouave, explained that the ‘ Mar- 
seillaise’”’ could not be repeated, as it was too 
exhaustive to sing twice, and the lady was partly 
dressed for another character. Cries of ‘ Off, off,” 
sounded on all sides, and when Mr. Paul attempted 
to proceed with his representation, the noise 
ripened into a tumult. Affecting great indig- 
nation, and gesticulating violently, he screamed 
at the tcp of his lungs that ‘“he’d send a person 
on the stage who'd end the unseemly row,” and on 
stepped Mrs. Howard Paul attired as Sims Reeves. 
At the appearance of another man on the stage 
the noise recommenced, with the additional shout, 
“Take that man away!’ Mr. Paul led his wife 
forward, and said, ‘‘ Allow me to present her to 
you: this is Mrs. Howard Paul that you’ve been 
hissing the last few minutes: she’s no longer the 
Goddess of Liberty but Mr. Sims Reeves—you 
can hear her now or not just as you please.” ‘The 
audience recognised Mrs. Paul in her masculine 
“make up,” and settled down into quiet atten- 
tion, and the performances proceeded in peace. 








Hottoway's Orntuent aNd Picts —Disfigurements removed. 
—From the slackened action of the heart in Autumn, conjoined 
with variable temperatures, many affections of the skin are now 
prevalent, such as boils, carbuncles, pimples, tumours, blotches, 
and mapy more cutaneous defects. In treating such complaints, 
“cosmetics” are worse than useless, the only rational mode of 
cure consists in subduing the local disease, whilst the impurities 
aang | it are being expelled from the blood and glandular 
system. Holloway’s Ointment ensures the former object, whilst 
his Pills promote most perfect depuration of the blood, glands, 
absorbents, and capillaries. The humours being thus expelled, 
a moderate continuance in the same course benefits digestion and 
assimilation, whereby the complexion assumes a wholesome clear- 
ness and transparency. 
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Just Published, price 4s. ; by post, 4s. 4d., 
THE 


BOOK OF COMMON PRAISE: 
HYMNS WITH TUNES 


FOR THE 


SERVICE OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 


Arranged and principally Composed by 
Cc. E. WILLING, 
Organist of the Foundling, and late of All Saints, Margaret-street. 
To which are added 


CHants FOR THE MaGyiricaT AND Nunc DiMITTISs, AND 
Resronses FoR ADVENT AND Lent, 


As sung at All Saints ; 
WITH FOURTEEN NEW DOUBLE CHANTS, &c, 





London: CRAMER & CO. Limited, 201, Regent Street. 
J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


eee? 








Price FOURPENCE; by Post, FIVEPENCE, 


Dr. NEALE’S FUNERAL HYMN: 
“SAFE HOME!” 


COMPOSED BY 


C. E. WILLING, 


ORGANIST AND CHOIRMASTER OF THB FOUNDLING HOSPITAL: 
LATB OF ALL SAINTS’, MARGARET STREET. 





CRAMER & Co. LIMITED, 201, Recent Srreer; 
HAYES, Lyaut Puace, 8.W. 





CRAMER’S EDITION. 


HANDEL’S SONGS. 


ARRANGED BY 


Wm. HORSLEY, Mus, Bac., Oxon. 


PRICE SIXPENCE EACH NUMBER. 
Free by Post for SEVEN Stamps. 





No. 1. 


Holy holy! (Redemption). Where’er you walk (Semele). 
Lord, remember David (So-| Angels ever bright and fair 


sarmes). (Theodora). 
Pious orgies (Judas Mac-| Lord to Thee each night and 
cabeeus). day (Theodora). 
No. 2. 
layeth the beams. *Tis liberty * 
“ome, ever smiling liberty. Happy fair. 
0 liber ty! 
No. 3. 


What’s Sweeter than the new- 
blown Rose ? 
Wise Men flatt’ring. 


No, 4. 


Heart the seat of soft delight 
As when the dove. 


hallIon Mamre’sfertile plain. 
He was Eyes unto the Blind. 
O magnify the Lord. 





Love in her Eye’ 
O Ruddier than the Cherry. 





Lonpon: CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 
201, Recent Street, W. 


Queen 





CHEAP SERIES OF INSTRUCTION BOOKS. 


CRAMER’S INSTRUCTION BOOK FOR GERMAN 
CONCERTINA. 


WITH FORTY-TWO POPULAR AIRS. 
Post Free Seven Stamps. 


CRAMER’S FIRST INSTRUCTIONS 
FOR THE VIOLIN, 


WITH 
SCALES, EXERCISES, AND POPULAR AIRS 
Post free Seven Stamps. 


ORAMER & CO, LIMITED 201, Regent Street, W- 











RECENT WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


J, T. HAYES, LYALL PLACE, EATON SQUARE. 


WORKS OF THE LATE DR. NEALE 
(EAST GRINSTED). 

“THE SONG of SONGS:” A Choice Volume of 
Sermons, 6s. ; by post, 6s. 4d. 

ORIGINAL SEQUENCES, HYMNS, and other 
Ecclesiastical Verses, 2s. 6d. ; by post, 2s. 9d. 

STABAT MATER SPECIOSA: Full of Beauty 
stood the Mother, 1s. ; by post. 1s, 2d. 

HYMNS APPROPRIATE to the SICK ROOM. 
On Toned Paper, 2s.; by post, 2s. 2d. Cheap editions, 
cloth, 1s. ; by post, 1s. 1d.°; sewed, 6d. ; by pust, 7d. 

THE RHYTHM of ST. BERNARD of MORLAIX, 
on the HEAVENLY COUNTRY. On Toned Paper, 23.; 
by post, 2s. 2d. Cheap edition, 8d.; by post, 9d. 

HYMNS, chiefly Medieval, on the JOYS and 
GLORIES of PARADISE, 1s. 6d ; by post, 18, 7d. 

THE HYMNS of the EASTERN CHURCH. 
2s. 6d ; by post, 2s. 7d. 

NOTES, ECCLESIOLOGICAL and PICTU- 
RE SQUE, on Dalmatia, Croatia, [stria, and Styria ; with a 
Visit to Montenegro. 6s. ; by post, 6s, 4d. 

TEXT EMBLEMS: a series of Twelve beautiful 
Designs, by Dalziel, illustrating as many passages of Holy 
Scripture. 2s. ; by post, 2s. 1d. 

THE PRIMITIVE LITURGIES (in Greek) of 8S. 
MARK, 8. CLEMENT, 8. JAMES, 8. CHRYSOSTOM, 
> "BASIL New and Second Kdition. 6s.; by post, 

iS. 4 

THE TRANSLATIONS of the PRIMITIVE 
LITURGIES of 8S. MARK, 8S. CLEMENT, 8S. CHRY- 
SOSTOM, S. JAMES, and 8. BASIL. 4s. ; by post, 4s. 2d. 

THE MORAL CONCORDANCES of 8S. ANTONY 
of PADUA. Translated, Verified, and Adapted to Modern 
Use. (A saat Sermon- -Help), 33.3; by post, 3s, 2d. 








WILKINSON’S READINGS at FAMILY or 
PRIVATE PRAYER. Vol. I., Advent to Lent; Vol. IL., 
Lent to Ascension; Vol. III., Ascension to 16th Sunday 
after Trinity ; Vol. IV., To end of Trinity ; Saint’s Days, 
&e, Each Vol. 5s. 6d. ; ” by Post, 6s. 

“CONFERENCES with GOD:” a Book of 
Meditation for every Day of the Year. By C. C. Sturm. 
Translated from the German. In cloth, 68.; by 
post, 6s. 6d. 

HOUSEHOLD PRAYERS: with a Preface by 
Right Rev. Dr. Wilberforce, Bishop of Winchester. 1s. ; 
by post, 1s. 1d. 

SIR HENRY APPLETON: a Tale of the Great 
Rebellion, by the Rev. W. E. Heygate. 5s. ; by post, 5s. 6d. 

AN ACCOUNT of ALL SAINTS’ CHURCH, 
Margaret Street, Cavendish-square ; with a complete Table 

of the Times of Services throughout the Year; and a 
Summary of all the Charities in connection with thie 
Church. 6d. ; by post, 7d. 

OUR DOCTOR'S NOTE-BOOK: being Twelve 
Tales by the Author of ‘ The Tales of Kirkbeck.” 2s. 6d.; 
by post, 2s. 8d. 

NORWEGIAN STORIES: or, Evenings at Oak- 
wood. With Preface by Rev. S. Baring-Gould. 3s. 6d. ; 
by post, 3s. 10d. 

RHINELAND and its LEGENDS; and other 
Tales. Translated from the German, With Preface by 
Rev. W. J. E. Bennett, Froome. 3s. 6d.; by post, 83. 9d. 

DUTIES of FATHERS and MOTHERS. Edited 
by Rev. G. C. White, 8. Barnabas’, Pimlico, 1s, 6d.; by 
post, 1s. 7d. 


THE VOLUMES OF THE UNION REVIEW 
FOR 1867, 1868, and 1869, being Vols. 2, 3, and 4, of the New 
Series. Each 10s, 6d. ; by Post, lls. 6d.; if had direct from 
the Publisher, 

THE CHURCH’S BROKEN UNITY. 

Edited by the Rev. W. J. E. BENNETT, Froome, 
Vol. I. On Prespyrgrianism and Iavinaiss, 
Vol II. On AnaBaptisM, the INDEPENDENTS, and the QuaKgns, 
Vol. ILI. On Mzeruopism and SwepEensorGians, 
Each 3s, 6d. ; by Post, 8s. 10d. 
Vols. IV. and V. On Romanism 2 Vols, Each 4s, 6d. ; 
by Post, 4s, 10d. 

THE LITURGICAL REASON WHY; being a 
Seties of Papers on the Principles of the Book of Common 
Prayer. By the Rey. Alfred Williams, Culmington, Salop. 
4s.; by Post, 4s. 3d. 

THE BIBLE and its INTERPRETERS: its 
Miracles and Prophecies. By W. J. Irons, D.D., Prebend- 
ary of St. Paul's, 6s. ; by post, 6s. 6d. 

SANCTA CLARA on the THIRTY-NINE 
ARTICLES. Edited by the Rev. Dr. Lee. ‘‘It formed 
the _ of Tract 90."—British Magazine. 7%s.; by 


post, 7s. 5d. 

ADIGEST of ST. THOMAS on the SACRAMENTS. 
By Rev. W. Humphrey, 7s. ; by post, 7s. 5d. 

A DIGEST of ST. THOMAS on the INCARNA- 
TION. 68. ; by post, 6s, 4d. 








WORKS BY ME. CHARLES WALKER. 
THE RITUAL REASON WHY: being 450 
Explanations of Ritual Observances, 4s. ; by post, 4s, 3d. 
THE LITURGY of the CHURCH of SARUM, 
—, Preface by Rev. T. Carter. 7%. ; by post, 


INGENSE, agreeable to Scripture and Antiquity. 
OSWALD, the YOUNG ARTISE. A Tale for 
Boys. 18. 6d. ; by post, 1s, 8d. 





J, T, HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton-square, 8.W.; and 
4, Henrietta Street, Coyent-garden. 


———» 


PIN SLE T 8. MAGAZINE: 
AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING, 


EASANT LIFE in SWEDEN. By L. 


LLOYD. lvol. 8vo. 








TRAY LEAVES of ,SCIENCE and 
FOLK-LORE. By J, SCOFFERN, M.B., Lond. 1 vol 
Svo. 








ELIGIOUS THOUGHT in GER- 
Fs MANY. By the Times Correspondent at Berlin, 1 vo 





HE BANE of a LIFE: aNovel. By 
THOMAS WRIGHT (the journeyman Engineer). 38 Vols. 


FOOL'S PARADISE : 


THOMAS ARCHER, 8 vols. 


EARTS and DIAMONDS: a Novel. 
By Mrs, ELIZABETH P, RAMSAY, 8 vols, 


a Novel. _ By 








ee 


USTIN FRIARS: a Novel. By Mrs, 
J. H. RIDDELL, Author of “George Geith,” &¢. 8 vols, 


WENDOLINE’S HARVEST: a Novel. 


| By the A Author of jes “* Lost Sir t Massingberd,” &e, » 2 vols, 


CQUITTED: a Novel. By Mrs. G GOR- 

: . DON SMYTHIES, — 2vols, Rett ital sect Lars 
ATIENCE CAERHYDON: a Story. 
By the Author of ‘‘ Beneath the Wheels,” &c. 38 vols. 


ERONICA: a Novel. By the Author 


of ‘‘ Aunt Margaret's Trouble,” &c. 3 vols. 


FTER BAXTOW’S DEATH: a Novel, 


By MORLEY FARROW. 83 vols. 




















ERNACRE GRANGE: a Novel. By 
LANGFORD CECLL. 8 vols. 

ONEY’S WORTH: a Novel. By 
TOM HOOD. 3 vols. 

ROUGHT TO BOOK. By HENRY 


SPICER, 2 vols. 


CHOOLED with BRIARS: 
to-day. 1 vol. 


dog BROTHERS, 


18, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 





a Story of 








NEW AND POPULAR PIANO PIECES. 


COR" 


“LA BONNE-BOUCHE,” 
AND 
“ETOILE DE MA VIE.” 


BY 


FRANCESCO BERGER. 


Price 4s. each. 





CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 201 REGENT STREET, W. 





NEW AND POPULAR SONGS. 


“CLEANSING FIRES,” 
WORDS BY ADELAIDE ANNE PROCTER. 


“FALLEN LEAVES,” 
WORDS BY OWEN MEREDITH. 


“TO AN ABSENTEE,” 
WORDS BY TOM HOOD. 
MUSIC BY 


FRANCESCO BERGER. 








CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 201, REGENT STREET, W 


CRAMER & CO,’S 
SACRED MUSIC. 


Saint Cecilia. Gem of Pong Melody in a Pate of 
1 books, arranged for the pianoforte by J. G. Call- 
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CRAMER'S EDUCATIONAL COURSE. 


IN PROGRES 
Price ONE SHILLING each. JI’r 


SIVE BOOKS, 
ee by Post for FOURTEEN Stamps. 


CRAMER'S EDUCATIONAL COURSE FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 


YRAMER’S CELEBRATED TUTOR for the 

J PIANOFORTE, containing the Rudiments of Music, 
Principal Rules on the Art of Fingering, Appropriate Examples 
and Exercises, and Lessons in the Principal Major and Minor 
Keys, with a Prelude to each Key. 


(CO*AMER's SECOND BOOK, containing Scale 
J Passages, Easy Exercises, Preludes, &c. chosen from the 
works of Cramer, Bertini, Czerny, Logier, &c. &c., combined 
with Familiar Arrangements of favourite Sacred and Operatic 


Airs calculated to form and develope the taste of the Performer. 


NRAMER’S THIRD BOOK. Containing little 

/) Fantasias progressive in difficulty, Themes carefully selected 
trom the Best Writers, Preludes and Exercises from the more 
advanced works of Clementi, Cramer, Kalkbrenner, &c. ; Lessons 
with a special view to the Freedom of the Left Hand &e. 


YRAMER’S FOURTH BOOK will contain 
J “Recreations” in Fantasia form, selected from Secular 
and Sacred Works with a few short Exercises with special 
objects. 
RAMER’S FIFTH BOOK. Studies in Various 
) Keys, chiefly introductory to the Pieces contained in the 
ollowing Book, 





te ER’S SIXTH BOOK. Selections from 

'\_/_ the simpler Works of the Great Writers—Haydn, Mozart, 

Beethoven and Mendelssohn, for entering on which the pupil 

will have been in a great measure prepared by the practice of the 

studies in Book 5. 

(> AMER’S SEVENTH BOOK. Studies com- 

posed by Cramer, Bertini, Czerny, Moscheles, Nollet. 

RAMER’S EIGHTH BOOK. Half-hours 


with Dussek, Mendelssohn, Cramer, Steibelt, Sterndale 
Bennett, &c, 


RAMER’S NINTH BOOK. . Advanced Studies 


ont from Cramer and the Standard Composers for the Piano- 
‘orte. 


Oye = TENTH BOOK. 
School—Thalberg, Chopin, Gounod, &c. 


RAMER’S ELEVENTH BOOK. Sacred 


Music, Fugues, Marches, Chorales, &c. 


Oe ~—~—+ TWELFTH BOOK, consisting cf 


The Modern 


Cramer's celebrated Studies (continued). 


Loxypon: CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 201, Recenr Srreer, W.; 
anp SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO. 





CRAMER'S EDUCATIONAL 


IN PROGRES 
Price One Shilling each. 


RAMER’S VOCAL TUTOR, containing the 

J Rudiments of Music, and the Necessary Instructions for 
the Perfect Cultivation of the Voice, with Appropriate Exercises, 
Lessons, and easy Solfeggi, Simple Songs in One and Two Parts. 
Useful for school and class teaching. 

YRAMER’S SECOND BOOK, containing Exer- 

) cises, Solfeggi, &c., in the Advanced Keys, Songs in Two 
and Three Parts, with Observations and Illustrations from the 
works of Bennett, W. Maynard, Crescentini, Paer, and Pelegrini. 


Oe MER’S THIRD BOOK, containing Exer- 

) cises, Solfeggi, &c., carefully selected from the Works of 

Rossini, Rubini, Schira, Garcia ; Songs, &c. &c. 
YRAMER’S FOURTH BOOK, consisting of 


J Lessons 6n the Italian School of Singing, with Observa- 
tions, Exercises, and Solfeggi, by Crivelli, Garcia, Rossini, 


Rubint, Schira, and other celebrated Italian Masters; also, | 


Part-Songs by Macfarren and other Composers. 


NRAMER’S FIFTH BOOK, containing Exercises 
) and Solfeggi by Rubini, Crivelli, &c, ; Songs and Ballads 
by Gounod, Schuber , Schira, Balfe, Wallace, Macfarren, and 
atton. 
RAMER'S SIXTH BOOK, containing Duets, 
Trios, and Part-songs by celebrated Composers. 


COURSE FOR THE VOICE. 


SIVE BOOKS, 


Free by Post for Fourteen Stamps. 


(ras SEVENTH BOOK, containing Obser- 

vations on the Art of Singing by Manuel Garcia, Solfeggi 
from celebrated works, and Songs for Soprano, Mezzo-Soprano, 
Contralto, Tenor, Baritone and Bass Voices. 


RAMER’S EIGHTH BOOK, containing Obser- 
vations on the Art of Singing (continued) by Manuel 
Garcia, Solfeggi from the celebrated works of Crescentini, Paer, 
and Pellegrini, and Duets for Soprano and Tenor, Mezzo- 
= om and Baritone voices, by V. Wallace and Henry 
Smart. 


RAMER'S NINTH BOOK, containing Obser- 
vations on the Art of Singing (concluded), by Manuel 
| Garcia, Grand Selection: Song by Beethoven, Duct by Mac- 
farren, and a Trio by Wallace. 
RAMER’S TENTH BOOK, containing <Ad- 
vanced Solfeggi from the celebrated works of Crescentini, 
| Paer, and Pelegrini ; and a Selection from the works of Sir Henry 
| Bishop. 
| (\RAMER’S ELEVENTH BOOK, containing 


celebrated Trios from popular English Operas. 
RAMER’S TWELFTH BOOK, containing 


Songs by Modern Composers—Gounod, Balfe, Sullivan, 
David, iti, Levey. 








Lonpon: CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 201, Recent Srreer, W. ; 
anv SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO. 





CRAMER'S HAR 


MONIUM BOOK, 


CONTAINING 15 SACRED PIECES, EASILY AND EFFECTIVELY ARRANGED. 
Price SIXPENCE. Free by Post for SEVEN Stamps. 





Lonpos: CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 201, Revent Srreet, W. ; 
Ayp SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO. 








Deux Eugenes pourle Piano. Composée par 
Charles Hallé 8 


Caamen & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 


TRTEEETR TOC eTOTe eee eee 





N ARGUERITE. Mazurka. By T. M. Mupie. 
Price 3s. 
Caaman & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 


TELLA. Nocturne. By T. M. Mupig. 3s. 
Caauun & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 


OSE BLANCHE WALTZ. By W. O. Lrvay. 
4s. Duet 5s. 
Caaman & Co., Limited, 201, Regent Street, W, 





CRAMER'S NEW SONGS. 


H! THINK NOT THAT I CAN FORGET 
. THEE. Written by B. 8. Montcomgry. Music by 
Kuizaseta Parity. 28. 6d. 
Cramer & Co, Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 
WADED LEAVES. Words by L. H. F. pu 
Texasavx. Adapted from a melody of Paul Henrion by 
W. C. Lavery. 4s. 
Caamezn & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 


GPEAK TENDER WORDS. Sung by Mrs. 
Howard Paul, 
CaaMan 0, Limited, 201, Kegent-street, W. 


HE PEARL. A Souvenir. Words by L, H. F. 
pu Tsaasavx. Music by Bonpzsx. Price 8s. 
Bausa & Co, Limited, 201 Regent-street, W. 

















CRAMER’S 


NEW 


GRAND PIANOFORTE; 


COTTAGE DESIGN. 


(TRICHORD. 
ROSEWOOD, 70 Guineas. 


CHECK ACTION.) 
WALNUT, 75 Guineas. 


HE improvement has been attained by an altera- 
tion of the Mechanism ; by a new mode of Stringing ; hy 
the use of the ‘‘Stad ;” by the new Metallic Bridge; and by 
the redistribution of the Supports of the ‘‘ Table d'Harmonie.’ 
Of this special pianoforte a writer in the St. James’s Magazine 
of Feb., 1869, in an able article on pianos in general, remarks :— 
“The tone is certainly very fine, and those who have no room 
in their houses for Grand Pianos would do well to try the new 
instrument.” The Leader of Jan. 2 says :—‘‘ We have inspected 
and can pronounce upon the merits of the ‘ Stud’ Upright Piano- 
forte by Messrs. Cramer. The extrinsic advantages are that you 
get the benefits of the Grand Piano in an instrument which takes 
up much less room, and is much less costly. Its intrinsic ad- 
vantages are mechanical. . . . The effects may be appreciated 
(even by young ladies guileless of mechanics) in the richness o1 
tone and susceptibility of shades of expression.” The Orchestra 
of Dec. 19 says :—*‘ Most satisfactory, whether as regards tone 
and touch, or that less definable quality of answering to the feel- 
ing of the player, either in continuity or contrast. The form and 
external finish leave nothing to be desired.” The London Re- 
vicw of Feb. 20 says:—‘‘The empire of the grand pianos is 
threatened. Messrs. Cramer & Co, have invented a new style 
of cottage pianoforte, which, by the application of a new prin- 
ciple of stringing, gives forth much of the sonorousness, and 
produces those delicate effects of light and shade peculiar to the 
grand piano.” Public Opinion of Feb. 20 says :—*‘ A new con- 
struction, patented by Messrs. Cramer & Co., which produces a 
richness and ampiitude of vibration strongly resembling the 
grand piano. Certainly, in its power of tone, capacity for pro- 
ducing delivate nuances of expression, and general precision, 
this instrument matks an important stage in the process of 
pianoforte manufacture.” 





London: 207, Regent Street; 43, Moorgate Street, 
Brieguton West Street. Dustin: Westmoreland Street 
Berast: High Street. 





May be had of Woon & Co., E?inburgh; and J. Murr Woop & 
Co., Glasgow. Mitsom & $s, Bath; Smita & Son, anv 
Hime & Son, Liverpool, and Birkenhead, 


gust PUBLISHED 


PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS, 
(Post Free for 25 Stamps,) 


ALL GLORY, LAUD, AND HONOUR. 


QUARTET AND CHORUS. 
COMPOSED BY 
0. E. 


WILLING, 


ORGANIST OF HB FouUNDLING, AND LATE OF ALL Sarnts, 
Mancarer? Street. 
ARRANGED FROM “THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAISE 
wITl 


ACCOMPANIMENT FOR ORGAN OR PIANOFORTE, 
CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 201, Regent Street, W. 














AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 


BRINGING THEM 
WITHIN THE REACH OF ALL. 


THE BEST anv CHEAPEST 
SEWING MACHINES 


IN THE WORLD. 


GROVER AND BAKER. 
150, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W., and 
59, BOLD STREET, LIVERPOOL. 


EVERY MACHINE GUARANTEED. 
Instruction Gratis. 
1 Lllustrated Prospectus and Samples of Work sent pest free. 
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NOW READY, IN TWO PARTS, PRICE ONE SHILLING EACH PART, 
FREE BY POST FOR THIRTEEN STAMPS, 


SONGS OF THE WAR 


CFrench and German) 
AS NOW SUNG BY THE BELLIGERENT ARMIES. 





WITH THE ORIGINAL WORDS AND AN ENGLISH 











TRANSLATION. 
CONTENTS: 

PART I, 
THE RHINE SONG. WAS BLASEN DIE TROMPETEN. 
NOUS LAVONS EU, VOTRE RHIN ALLEMAND, LE CHANT DU DEPARY. 
THE GERMAN FATHERLAND. THE SWORD SONG. 
MOURIR POUR LA PATRIE. THE MARSEILLAISE. 

PART II. 
PARTANT POUR LA SYRIE. | TRUE UNTO DEATH. 
THE GUARD UPON THE RHINE. VEILLONS AU SALUT DE L’EMPIRE. 
LA PARISIENNE. THE BATTLE PRAYER. 
T AM A PRUSSIAN. LUTZOW’S WILD CHASE. 

LONDON : 


CRAMER AND CO. LIMITED, 
201, REGENT STREET, W. 





NOW READY. 


CRAMER'S HDITION 


CHLEBRATED CHORUSES. 





FROM npeiamaannie “s Reremnapsscese 





AND THE GLORY OF THE LORD,” &o. “—ae «fs 

 % ‘ ‘GLORY TO GOD” ee aa. 

» ‘. AND HE SHALL PURIFY,” &c. ie. en. set. ee ee ee “} ™ 
» 2. .u BEHOLD THE LAMB OF GOD” Lee eee = eee. BR Skt. lee 
ee eee eee an ee a Se 
, 4. “ALL WE LIKE SHEEP” eo ee, a ae ek ewe 
, 5. “LIFT UP YOUR HEADS” i tees toe eg eet «ei oye Tia wot ek Dee 
, 6, “HALLELUJAH CHORUS” eh ee pda « oe ees) ae ee 
oe re ere hk plant pled long) ae 
, 8. “WORTHY IS THE LAMB”, a ee Se en” eee ee er 
» 9. “AMEN CHORUS” ae ge abet Ne Gk. 2 age Cage ee ee 

FROM saaiiicanlne ¥ bei celia * 

» 10, “MARVLLOUS WORK” .. phe Phy aa ee ae 
Si SA ete Rie ak ble at tS 
12, “HEAVENS ARE TELLING” . intcy Sap - 08 aaa ae ee ee 
» 13 “ACHIEVED IS THE GLORIOUS WORK” =... wwe tee 


» 14, “PRAISE THE LORD OF EARTH AND SKY” : 
TO BE CONTINUED. 





Lonpon: CRAMER AND CO. LIMITED, 
201, REGENT STREET, W. 
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CRAMER'S AMERICAN ORGANS. 





{RAMER & CO. are the only manufacturers in England of the American Organs. ‘The tone, although 
( produced from the ordinary vibrator, is nearer to that of the metal pipe than has hitherto been 
obtained from the Harmonium. They are agreeable and pleasant in their quality, and will probably 
supersede the use of the common Harmonium, especially for the drawing-room. 


The following are the varieties at present Manufactured by Cramer & Co.:— 


Black Walnut or Oak, Knee Swell, 5 octaves ove eee ace . £12 0 0 
” ” » 2stops, ,, ose eee we ove 15 0 O 
a - io. ee w - a ay - 22 0 0 
- is — ‘ m wis ‘ak ww «6.288 0 OO 

Rosewood or Walnut, » 8 99 nt ese “e . (84 00 





HARMONIUM AND AMERICAN ORGAN ROOMS, 


201, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


CRAMER’S 
NEW PIANOFOR THE, 


“THE BOUDOIR OBLIQUE” 


TRICHORD. PATENT CHECK ACTION. 
Height, 3; feet; width, 4) feet; price 50 Guineas. 





More convenient in size, more effective in tone, more agreeable in touch, and more elegant in appearance, 
than any Pianoforte hitherto made. These instruments are manufactured by Cramer & Co., and can 
be obtained at their Pianoforte Galleries, 207 & 209, Recent Srreet; and 64, West Street, Bricuton ; 
and also of Cramer, Woop & Co., 43, MoorcaTe Srreer; WeEsTMORELAND Street, Dustin; Hien Street, 
BELFAST ; and of Woop & Co., Epinspurau; and J. Murr Woop & Co., GLasGaow. 


If taken on the Three Years System of hire, Four-and-a-half Guineas per quarter; if on the 


T 
ordinary hire, 21s, per month. KEIMSD 
250C70 


Wr 


PIANOFOR GALLERY, 
THE LARGEST IN EUROPE, 


207 & 209, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


ie — 
——_———— 








Printed and Published by Janes 8 Swirt, of 65, Kieg-street Griden-square, in the County of Middlesex, at the Printing-office of Swirr & Co., 65 King-street aforesaid.—Friday, Oct. 2lst, 1870. 
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